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NOTICE. 



We have attempted, in the following Treatise, to 
resolve the most important of aU economic problems 
—that is, to trace and exhibit the circumstances which 
determine the rate of wages and the condition of the 
labouring clashes. Our solution has been compressed 
within the narrowest limits, by stripping it of extra- 
neous matter, and confining it to an elucidation of the 
leading principles on which it depends. But we are 
not aware that any inquiry of importance has been 
omitted, especially if it regard the labouring classes of 
the United Kingdom, to whom our investigations 
peculiarly refer. We are sanguine enough to be- 
lieve that such of them as may peruse this little 
work will not regret having done so. Having been 
written with a sincere desire to contribute to their 
welfare, we have neither flattered any prejudice of 
theirs, nor concealed or slurred over any circumstance 
which might be supposed to be unfavourable to their 
views. There are none who are m<jre deeply interested 
in having the truth, as respects their situation, honestly 
and fairly stated than the work-people. It, will be seen 
that at bottom they have no exclusive intei^ests, and 



IV NOTICE. 

that their prosperity is intimately connected with, and 
is indeed inseparable from, the prosperity of the other 
classes. We have endeavoured to illustrate this con- 
nexion, and at the same time to show how much the 
well-being of the work-people depends on general prin- 
ciples, and how much on individual conduct. The 
importance of such inquiries ought to procure for them 
a corresponding degree of attention. And we would 
fain hope that they are here set in a pretty clear point 
of view; and are confident that they will be readily 
and easily followed by all who will give them some- 
thing like the same consideration which they frequently 
bestow on subjects of very inferior importance. 

Though principally intended for the use of the work- 
people, this work may also be of service to the masters. 
A knowledge of the circimistances which determine 
the rate of wages and the condition of the labouring 
classes is of as much importance to the employers as 
the employed. The more, indeed, that this knowledge 
is diffiised, the more will the lasting and real interests 
of both classes be seen to correspond, and the fewer will 
be the chances of the peace and good order of society 
being disturbed by jealousies and disagreements be- 
tween the masters and those in their service. 



London, lehrmry^ 1854. 
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ON THE 



CIKCUMSTANCES 



WHICH DETEBMINE 



THE RATE OF WAGES. 



Wages constitute the reward or compensation paid to la- 
bourers by those who employ them, in return for their ser- 
vices. 

Taken in its widest sense, the term labourers is very com- 
prehensive. In addition to the myriads who are engaged in 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing pursuits, it com- 
prises all sorts of public functionaries, from the prime miiuster 
downwards, with those who crowd the ranks of what are 
called the learned and liberal professions. These parties, how 
widely soever they may differ in everything else, agree in this, 
that they exchange their services for valuable considerations 
of one sort or other. Their entire subsistence, in so far at 
least as they depend on their employment, is derived from 
wages ; and they are as evidently labourers as if they handled 
a shuttle or a spade, or held a plough. Even those to whom 
ample fortunes have descended are not exempted from the ne- 
cessity of exertion. The duties and obligations which property 
brings along with it are not a little onerous. The judicious 
management of a large estate, or other property, requires much 
care and circumspection. Without this, it may probably be 
waiSted or dissipated ; and, at aU events, it cannot be applied 

B 



2 VARIETIES OF LABOUR, 

to its legitimate ends, of advancing the interests and tlie ho- 
nour of its possessors, and the well-being of their tenants, 
dependants, and neighbours. Though the contrary be some- 
times affirmed, the rich have little in common with the gods of 
Epicurus. Idleness is hardly less injurious to them than to 
the poor. Notwithstanding the influence which justly belongs 
to rank and wealth, every one is aware that " It is the hand of 
the diligent which bears rule." We may therefore say with 
Paley, that " Every man has his work. The kind of work va- 
ries, arid that is all the difference there is. A great deal of 
labour exists beside that of the hands ; many species of indus- 
try beside bodily operation, requiring equal assiduity, more 
attention, more anxiety. It is not true, therefore, that men of 
elevated stations are exempted from work; it. is only true that 
there is assigned to them work of a different kind; whether 
more easy or more pleasant may be questioned; but certainly 
not less wanted, not less essential to the common good."^ 

In the following treatise the term labourers is taken in its 
popular and more confined sense. Our investigations refer to 
tbe wages of those only who labour with the hand, as contra- 
distinguished from those who labour with the head. Manual 
labourers form, however, by far the most numerous class in all 
nations, and though rankiiag lower in public estimation than 
the others, their functions are of paramount importance. Our 
fleets and annies depend on them for recruits ; their expendi- 
tare famishes the largest portion of the public revenue; and 
thdr jndostiy and ingenuity supply most part of the conve> 
niences and enjoyments which raise civilized man above the 
savage. An inquiry into the dicxmistanoes which determine 
the wages and condition of those to whom the other classes 
are so de^ly indebted, and who, at the same time, form so 
kige a portion of all societies, must possess a superior degree 
of interest. It has much more of a practical than of a theo- 
retical character. The vast majority of the labouring classes 
are very imperfectly informed with respect to the circum- 
stances in question. And yet it will be seen that these are 

1 Works, v. 98. Ed. 1819. 



VARIETIES OP LABOUK. 3 

powerfuUy influenced by, and indeed in great measure depend 
on, themselves. A bio4dge of tiudr nature and operatris, 
therefore, of all things that which is most indispensable to 
their well-being, and- to that of the communities of which they 
form so large a portibn. Till it be acquired and acted upon 
they caonot help forming izBreasonable aud unfounded conclu- 
sions in legaid to many important points in the oonduet of 
life; somSdoingiatC^chThey ought most care, 
folly to abstain, and at otiber times leaving undooe that which 
they ought resolutely to set about.; neglecting the good 
that is dependent on themselves, and within their command, 
for what is dependent on others, contingent, and generally un* 
attainable : sufEering themBelves to be deceived and misled by 
impostors |»:etending to be their £iends ; and ascribing those 
unJbvourable itenlts to defective Liwb and isustitutions, and 
the psoceedings of hostile partiei^ for which they are them- 
sehres solely and certainly responsible. 

Like eveiything else which is bought aiod sold, the labour 
or service of man may vary in its price. Those who at one time 
exchange the labour of a day, a week, a month, or other pe- 
riod, for a given sum of money, or a given quantity of ne- 
cessaries and conveniences, may, at anodier time, exchange 
it for a different sum or quaniity« Our first object wjU there- 
fore be, to appreciate the circumstances on which i^ese fluc- 
tuations depend, and the lim^s within which they are conflned. 



CHAPTEE L 

Wagei depend, on ihe Ma^tude of the Capital or Fwid approprU 
ated to their pa^/mettt, cfmpared with tie number ofLaboitren, 

Tee diiereait articles or produjots belonging to a oountry that 
either are or may be employed to su|^)Qrt its inhabitants, or to 
facilitate prodnction, have been termed its capital. It conse- 

B 2 



4 PROPORTION OF CAPITAL TO POPULATION. 

quently comprises, in advanced countries like England, an all 
but infinite variety of articles, including buildings, ships and 
machinery of aU sorts, the lower animals in a state of domes- 
tication, with food, clothes, &c. But it is unnecessary, in an 
inquiry of this sort, to refer to capital in general; for we 
have only to deal with that portion of it which embraces the 
various artides intended for " the use and accommodation of 
the labouring class." This portion forms the fund out of 
which their wages are wholly paid. We should err if we sup- 
posed that the capacity of a country to feed and employ la- 
bourers, is to be measured by the advantageousness of its situ- 
ation, the richness of its soil, or the extent of its territory. 
Tliese, undoubtedly, are circumstances of very great impor- 
tance, and have a powerful influence in determining the rate 
at which a people advance, or may advance, in numbers and 
civilization. Bui it is obviously not by them, but by the 
amount of the capital applicable to the payment of wages belong- 
ing to a country, that its power of supporting and employing 
labourers is to be measured. Holland is less fertile than Poland 
or Hungary, and Lancashire is less fertile than Kent ; but, 
owing to their greater command of capital, the population of 
the former is comparatively dense. A fertile soil may be made 
a means of rapidly increasing capital; but that is all. Be- 
fore it can be cultivated capital must be provided for the sup- 
port of the labourers employed upon it, in like manner as it 
must be provided for the support of those engaged in manu- 
factures, or other branches of industry. 

It is a necessary consequence of what is now stated, that 
the average amount of subsistence falling to each labourer, or | 

the rate of wages, wholly depends on the proportion between \ 

capital and population. On the one hand is a quantity of ne- ( 

cessaries and conveniences, and, on the other, the work-people 
among whom they are to be divided. If, therefore, the amount 
of the former be increased, without an equal increase taking 
place in the number of the latter, the share of each, or his 
wages, will be increased ; while, if the number of work-people 
be increased more than the mass of necessaries and conveniences 



i 



PROPOBTION OF CAPITAL TO POPULATIOK, 5 

to be distributed amongst them, each wiU get a smaller share, 
or a reduced, rate of wages. 

This principle is so very plain as hardly to require or admit 
of illustration. Suppose, however, that a country with ttco 
millions of labourers, has a capital of £30,000,000 sterling, 
annually appropriated to the payment of wages, it is evident 
that the wages of each, reducing them all to the same com- 
mon standard, wiU be £15; and it is further evident^ that 
no addition can be made to tliis rate unless capital be in* 
creased in a greater degree than the number of labourers, or 
the number of labourers be diminished in a greater degree than 
the amount of capital. Now this case is not peculiar to this or 
that country, but is of universal application. Labourers are 
everywhere the divisor, capital the dividend. And hence the 
fundamental principle that there are no means by which wages 
can be raised, other tlian by accelerating the increase of capi- 
tal as compared with population, or by retarding the increase 
of population as compared with capital And every scheme 
for raising wages, which is not bottomed on this principle, 
or which has not an increase of the ratio of capital to popu- 
lation for its object, must be completely nugatory and in- 
effectual. 

Wages being most commonly paid and estimated in money, 
it may perhaps be thought that their amount will, ii^ conse- 
quence, depend more on the supply of money in circulation, 
•than on the magnitude of capital. But a Kttle reflection 
will serve to show that the amount of money paid to the 
labourers is immaterial. They always receive such a sum 
•as is equivalent to the portion of the national capital falling 
to their share. Men do not live on coin or paper. Work 
people carry the money paid to them direct to the retail 
^dealers, and expend it on necessaries and conveniences. And 
it is by the amount of these which comes into their possession 
that their wages are really to be measured. Were the money in 
•Great Britain suddenly doubled, wages in no long time would 
also be doubled. But if no corresponding change took place 
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in the supplies of food, dothes, and sucli like articles, their 
price would equally rise, and the condition of the labourers 
be precisely the same as before. They would carry twice the 
number of soTereigns and shillings to market that they did 
previously to the increase in the quantity of money ; but these 
would obtain for them cmly the same quantity ofqommodities. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the state of money wages— 
whether they are 2s., 3s., or 5s. a-day — ^if the capital applicable 
to the payment of wages and the population continue the same, 
or increase or diminish in the same proportion, no real varia- 
tion will take place in the rate of wages. Wages do not really 
rise, except when the proportion of capital to population is 
enlarged ; and they do not really fall, except when that propor* 
tion is diminished. 

But, though the principle now stated admit of no dispute, 
several unfounded inferences have been deduced from it. And, 
to prevent misconception, it may be right to state at the 
outset, that the condition or well-being of the laboraring classes 
cannot in any case be correctly measured by, or inferred from, 
the wages they receive. It depends to a great extent on 
their conduct and habits, more especially on the description 
and cost of the articles used by them, and on their frugality 
and forethought. The same amount of wages that would 
suffice to mabitain a workman who Hved principally on com 
and butcher's-meat, would probably maintain two or more if 
they lived principally on potatoes. And, whatever may be 
the articles of subsistence used by a people, theyi^|i)||^ it is 
obvious, be powerfully affected by variations in their supply 
and price,^ by the skill with which they are applied to their 
respective purposes, and the economy with which they are used 
or saved for fatnre occasions. The expenditure even of the 
poorest individuals is spread, in a country like this, over a 
great variety of articles, some of which conduce but little, 

« 

> A lite in their prioe being in mott eases nearly equivalent to a con 
responiling fall oi wages, and a fall in their price to a corresponding 
rise oi wages. 
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while others are not unfrequently adverse, to their comfort 
and respectability. And, therefore, thongh the rate of wages, 
whether estimated in money or in commodities, depends 
on the proportion between capital and labonr, the con- 
dition of the labourers is not determined by that rate only, 
bnt partly by it, and partly also, and perhaps principally, by 
the mode in which they expend their wages, that is, by their 
peculiar tastes and habits in regard to Necessaries, con- 
veniences, and amusements. Every one, indeed, is aware that 
work-people with 18s., 20s., and 24s. a-week, are frequently 
much better off than others with 28s., 30s., and 36s., per do., 
though the families of the former be quite as large as those of 
the latter. 

The wages and the habits of the labouring classes are 
intimately connected with, and powerfully influence, each 
other. Generally speakiog, a rise of wages, however occa- 
sioned, tends, as will be afterwards shown, to improve the 
habits of the population ; and improved habits tend equally to 
rabe wages ; whereas a fall of wages and the deterioration of 
habits which it occasions, have precisely opposite effects. 

Without further insisting at present on considerations 
.which wiE hereafter be resumed, it is obvious that the rate 
of wages in all countries and at all periods, depends on the 
ratio between the portion of their capital appropriated to 
the payment of wages, and the number of their /labourers. 
The next object, in the natural order of inquiry, is to discover 
whether capital and population usually increase oip diminish 
in th« .same or m different proportions. This is obviously a 
very important inquiry, if capital have a teaukaicy to ad- 
vance faster than population, then it is plain that wages will 
have an equal tenden(rjr to increase, and the oondition of the 
labouring classes will, speakiog generally, become more and 
more prosperous. But, on the other hand» if population have 
a tendency to increase faster than capital, it is equally plain, 
unless this tendency be checked by the prudence and fore- 
thought of the labourers, that wages will have a constant 
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tendency to fall ; and that consequently, the condition of the 
lower classes may be expected to become gradually more and 
more wretched, until their wages are reduced to the smallest 
pittance that will suffice for their support. It is indispen- 
sable that principles, pregnant with such important results, 
ishould be carefully investigated. • 



CHAPTER n. 

Comparative Increase of Capital and Fopulatum-^Epidemics'^ 

Emigration, 

It is not possible to obtain any accurate estimates of the 
quantities of capital in countries at different periods ; but the 
capacity of that capital to feed and employ labourers, and the 
rate of its increase, may, notwithstanding, be learned with 
sufficient accuracy for our purpose, by referring to the pro- 
gress of population, and the habits of the bulk of the people, 
^e statements already made show that the inhabitants of a 
country, supposing them to have the same, or about the same, 
continuous command over necessaries and conveniences, can- 
not increase without a corresponding increase of capital 
Whenever, therefore, we find the people of a country in- 
creasing, without any, or with but little variation taking place 
in their condition, we may conclude that its capital is increas- 
ing in the same, or nearly the same, proportion. Now, it has 
been established beyond all question, that the population of 
some of the States of North America, after making due allow- 
ance for immigrants, has continued to double, for a century 
past, in so short a period as twenty or at most five and twenty 
years. And as the command over necessaries and conve- 
niences exercised by the inhabitants of the United States, 
has not certainly been diminished during the last century, 
the increase of population shows that their capital has ad- 
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vanced in a corresponding ratio. But in old-settled countries, 
the increase of capital, and consequently of population, is 
mucli slower. The population of Scotland, for example, is 
supposed to have amounted to 1,265,000 in 1755 ; and as it 
amounted to 2,870,784! in 1851, it would follow, on the prin- 
ciple already stated, that the capital of the country had re- 
quired nearly 76 years to double.^ In like manner, the popu- 
lation of England and Wales amounted to 6,039,000 in 1750, 
and to 17,905,831 in 1851, showing that the population, and 
*^ therefore the capital, of the country, applicable to the siip- 

J port of man, or the supply of food, clothes, and other articles 

i necessary for his subsistence, had about trebled in a century. 

I The cause of thfe discrepancy in the rates at which capital 

and population increase in different countries, isio be found 
in the circumstance of industry being more productive in 
some than in others. Capital consists of the accumulated 
products of industry; and wherever, therefore, industry is 
most productive, there also, it may be presumed, wiU be the 
greatest power to increase capital. This presumption may 
no doubt be, and frequently is, defeated by the greater weight 
of the public burdens in the more productive country, by de- 
fective institutions, a feeling of insecurity, or some such 
modifying principle. But where these do not occur, or where 
their influence is not sufficient to countervail the superior 
productiveness of industry, the means of accumulation will 
be comparatively extensive. It is obvious, too, that the 
increase of that portion of capital which consists of the food 
and other raw products required for the subsistence and ac- 
commodation of society, will especially depend on the pro- 
ductiveness of the soils which are under tillage. Were 
agriculture equally advanced in any two countries, and the 
soils under cultivation twice as fertile in one of them as 
in the other, it is evident that the power of adding to its 
stock of food and other raw materials would also be twice 
as great in the more fertile country as in the less fertile. 

* It has more than doubled; for the condition of all classes has been 
greatly improved. 
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It is on this principle partly, but more on the facility of 
getting land, that we are able to account for the rapid 
increase of capital and population in the United States, 
and generally in all colonies planted in fertile and thinly- 
peopled countries. America possesses a vast extent of 
fertile and unoccupied territory, which is sold in conveiAent 
portions at very low prices. It is not good knd, but labour, 
that is there the desideratum ; and the larger a man's family, 
that is^ the greater the amount of labour at his command, the 
more prosperous does he become. Hence, in America, while 
farming is kw^ profits are high. But in Great Britain, and 
other Icog-settkd and densely peopled countries, the state of 
society is widely different. Here farming is high and profits 
low. All our land has been appropriated for ages ; large sums 
hare been expended upon its improrement ; and it cannot be 
obtained except at a high price. Additional supplies of food 
are in consequence raised with much greater difficulty in old 
than in newly settled countries. And, cceteris paribus^ their 
advance in wealth and population is comparatively slow. The 
rate of wages m such countries may not, all things taken iato 
account, differ very materially. But the situation of the 
labourers in new countries is, notwithstanding, generally 
preferable, inasmuch as they afford greater facilities to indus- 
trious individuals of acquiring land» and ndsiog themselves to 
a superior station. 

It was stated by various witnesses before a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of agriculture, in 1832, 
that the produce obtained from the best lands under wheat m 
England and Wales varied from thirty-six to forty bushels an 
acre ;^ while that obtained from the inferior lands did not ex- 
ceed eight or ten bushels. But in past times, when the popu- 
lation was scanty, and tillage was confined to the superior 
lands, agriculture was at a very low ebb; and. it may be 
doubted whether the lands which now yield from forty to 
fifty bushels an acre did then yield more than ten or twelve 
bushels. The power to increase supplies of food is not, there- 

1 From forty to fifty bushels an acre would now be nearer the mack. 
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fore, dependent alone on the quality of the soils in cultivation, 
but partly on that and partly also on the state of agriculture. 
In Britain, improyements in the latter have more than coun- 
tervailed for a lengthened period the decreasing fertility of the 
soils to which we have had to resort for additional supplies of 
foot. This has been most strikingly verified, as every one 
knowS) in the interval that has elapsed since the conclusion of 
the American, and more especially of the late French, war. 
We now raise much larger supplies (A com, beef, &c^ than-we 
did at the last mentioned period, notwithstanding prices have 
fallen heavily in the interval. 

Li England and the United States, the inhabitants of which 
speak the same language, and have a very extensive inter* 
course with each other, the arts and sciences may be expected 
to approach near to an equality. And therefore, if the poor- 
est lands in cultivation m Amerioa^ ureare twice as fertile as 
the poorest lands in cultivation in England, it mi^t be 
supposed that agricultural industry in the former would 
be about twice as productive as in the latter, and that 
the power which each country possesses of fiimishing sup- 
plies of food, and other farm produce, would be in about that 
proportion. 

It is found, however, that theoretical conclusions of thi» 
sort are much modified in practice. Agricultural science may 
be equal, or nearly equal, in two countries, and yet their agri- 
culture may be widely different. Scientific knowledge, which 
is generally confined to a few, and the iqiplication of that 
knowledge by the parties engaged in any great department of 
industry, are totally different things. The former may be in a 
very advanced state, while the latter may be in its infancy. 
And such is the ease with agricultural science and practice in 
the United States. The theory of agriculture is there highly 
advanced, while, speaking generally, the art is imperfect in 
the extreme. This ia a consequence of the facility enjoyed by 
the Americans of acquiring new land, and of its being more 
advantageous to cultivate it in the cheapest manner, than ta 
apply improved processes to the old lands. Hence it is that 
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extensive tracts of the latter, after having been cultivated for 
a while, have been abandoned; and that, except in a few 
peculiarly favoured districts, the crops are not nearly so heavy 
as might have been anticipated. This state of things will, of 
course, cliange with the changing circumstances of the coun- 
try. As it becomes more difficult to obtain supplies of new 
land, a better and more careful system of tillage will be ap- 
plied to the old land. 

Still, however, there can be no doubt that, partly from the 
farmers being the owners of the land which they cultivate, 
partly from their not being obliged to resort to inferior soils, 
and partly from their exemption from tithes, and the smaller 
amount of their burdens, industry is decidedly more produc- 
tive in countries like the United States, and generally in those 
that are newly settled, than in those that have been long oc- 
cupied by a comparatively dense population. But in America, 
as elsewhere, the best lands will, in the long run, be exliausted; 
and wherever tliis is the case, increased supplies of food can 
only be had by resorting to such as are less fertile. This 
decreasing fertility of the soil may, as we iiave just seen, be 
countervailed, or more than countervailed, by improvements 
in agriculture and the arts. But whether this be so or not, 
^^ere population as dense, and tillage as far extended over 
secondary lands, in the United States as in England, the pro- 
bability is, that industry would be no better rewarded there 
than here, and that the progress of both countries in wealth 
^and population would not be very different. 

The free importation of cocn and other articles of food 
»has, however, a considerable influence over these results. 
It is true that prices in a country which habitually imports 
a portion of her supplies, must be higher than in the countries 
from which she imports ; and she is thus laid under the same 
sort of disadvantage, as compared with them, as if she <}ulti- 
vated soils of a less degree of fertility. But with the freedom 
x)f the com trade, this advantage on the one side and disad- 
vantage on the other, is not very material. And while the vast 
variety of markets to which an importing country like England 
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may resort, affords the best attainable security against the 
disastrous influence of scarcities, it reduces her ordinary prices 
to about the average level of those of the commercial world. 

But whether with or without a free commercial system,, 
still it is plain that the power of this and of all countries 
to feed and maintain additional inhabitants must be progres- 
sively diminished, through the limited extent, and, perhaps,, 
also the diminished fertility of the soils, from wliich they 
must directly or indirectly derive their supplies of food. On 
the other hand, however, the power possessed by the inhabi- 
tants of the most densely peopled countries of adding to 
their numbers, undergoes no sensible change. The principle, 
or instinct, which impels man to propagate his species, has ap- 
peared in all ages and countries so nearly the same, that it 
may, in the language of mathematicians, be considered as a 
comtant qtuintit^. However rapidly the means of subsistence 
have occasionally been increasing, population has seldom failed 
to keep pace with them. Those who inquire into the past 
and present state of the world, will find that the population 
of all countries is generally accommodated to their means 
of subsistence. When these are increased, population is 
also increased, or is better provided for ; and when they are 
diminished, the population is either worse provided for, or it 
faUs off, or both. 

We have seen that the population of the United States 
doubles itself in so short a period as twenty or five-and- 
twenty years. And if the supplies of food and other articles 
required for the support of the people continue to increase as 
fast as they have done, population will most likely continue 
to advance in the same proportion for a lengthened period ;, 
or, it may be, until the space required to carry on the ope- 
rations of industry becomes deficient. But the principle 
of increase is quite as strong in Yorkshire, Holland, and Nor- 
mandy, as it is in Kentucky and Illinois, and yet it is plainly 
impossible that the population of England, the Netlicrlauds, 
and France, can be doubled in so short a period. While the 
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Americans have millioiis upon millions of acres of ricli unoc- 
cupied land, over which to extend cnltiyation, we have not even 
a single acre in that predicament ; and owing to the greater 
outlay upon the lands we are compelled to cultivate, and the 
greater weight of our tithes, poor-rates, and other taxes, the 
quantity of produce to be divided between the undertakers of 
work in England and their labourers is less than in America, 
so that both parties have a less power of providing for the 
wants of a family. A number of children is not here, as 
in the United States or Australia, a sooroe of wealtL On 
ae contrary, their maiitenaace oeca«oi« an expense, which 
the poor man, unless he be at cmee frugal and industrious, can 
with difficulty meet. The habits of the people have been 
moulded accordingly. There is a general feeling that it would 
be imprudent to enter into matrim<mial connexions vrithout 
having something like a reasonable prospect of being able to 
maintain the children that may be expected to spring from 
them. And marriages are, in consequence, veiy g^ierally de- 
ferred to a later period than in America, and a greater pro- 
portion of our people find it expedient to pass their lives in a 
state of celibacy. And it is fortunate that this is the ease ; 
that their good sense, and their laudable desire to preserve 
their place in society, make them control their pasMons, and 
subject them to prudential considerations. Man caamot pos- 
sibly increase beyond the means provided for his support. 
And were the tendency of popxdation to increase in densely 
peopled countries, where the dii&culty of providing supplies 
of food is comparatively great, not checked by the prevalence 
of moral restraint, or the forethought of the pec^k, it would be 
checked by the prevalence d want, misay, and fiomine. There 
is no alternative, l^e population of ev^ country has the 
power, supposing food to be adequately supplied, to go on 
doubling every five and twenty years. But as tlie limited extent, 
and limited fertility of the soil, render it impossible to go on 
producing food in this ratio, it necessarily follows, unless the 
passions are moderated, and a proportional check given to the 
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increase of population, that the standard of human subsistence 
\nll be reduced to the lowest assignable limit, and that famine 
and pestilence will be perpetually at work to relieve the popu- 
lation of wretches bom only to be starved. 

Mr. Malthus was probably the first who conclusively 
showed that, speaking generally, the tendency of popula- 
tion is not merely to keep on a level with the means of 
subsistence, but to exceed them; and the object of his 
" Essay on the Principles of Population," is to illustrate this 
principle, by pointing out the pernicious consequenoes re- 
sulting from a redundant population, improvident unions, and 
the bringing of human beings into the world without being 
able to provide for their subsistence and education. And 
instead of this doctrine being, as has been often stated, 
unfavourable to human happiness, a material change for the 
better would undoubtedly be efTected in the condition of society, 
were its justice generally acknowledged, and a vigorous effort 
made to give it a practical bearing and real influence. It is 
evident, on the least reflection, that poverty is the source of 
the greater portion of the ills which afflict humanity; and 
there can be no manner of doubt, that a too great iaorease of 
population, by occasioning a redundant supply of labour, an 
excessive competition for employment, and low wages, is the 
most efficient cause of poverty. It is now too late to contend 
that a crowded population is a sure sympton of national pros- 
perity. The population of the United States is not nearly so 
dense as that of Ireland ; but will any one say that they axe 
less flourishing and happy? The truth is, that the pros- 
perity of a nation depends but little on the number of its in- 
habitants, but much on their industry, their intelligence, and 
their command over necessaries and conveniences. The earth 
affords room only, with the existing means of production, for 
a certain number of human beings to be trained to any degree 
of perfection. And " every real philanthropist would rather 
witness the existence of a thousand such beings, than that of 
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a million of millions of creatures, pressing against the limits of 
subsistence, burdensome to themselves, and contemptible to 
each other." Wherever the labouring classes continue to 
increase more rapidly than the fund which lias to support and 
employ them, their wages are gradually reduced till they 
reach the lowest possible Umit. When placed under such un- 
fortunate circumstances, they are cut off from all expectation 
of rising in the world, or of improving their condition. Their 
exertions are neither inspired by hope nor by ambition. Un- 
able to save, or to acquire a stake in society, they have no 
inducement to make any unusual exertions. They conse- 
quently become indolent and dispirited ; and, if not pressed 
by hunger would be always idle. 

It is thus apparent that the ratio which the progress of 
capital bears to the progress of population, is the pivot on 
which the comfort and well-being of the great bulk of society 
must always turn. If capital, as compared with population, 
be increased, the population will be better provided for ; if it 
continue the same, the condition of the population will un- 
dergo no change ; and if it be diminished, that condition will 
be changed for the worse. 

The principles thus briefly elucidated render it apparent, 
on a little reflection, that the condition of the bulk of every 
people must usually depend much more on their own con- 
duct than on that of their rulers. Not that we mean to 
insinuate that the influence of governments over their sub- 
jects is not great and powerful, or that the latter should not 
be governed in the best possible manner. A people who have 
the misfortune to be subjected to arbitrary and intolerant 
rulers, though otherwise possessed of all the powers and 
capacities necessary for the production of wealth, will, from 
the want of security and freedom, be most probably sunk in 
poverty and wretchedness. But wherever property is secure, 
industry free, and the public burdens moderate, the happiness 
or misery of the labouring classes depends almost wholly on 
themselves. Government has there done for them all that it 
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BhoTild, and all in truth that it can do. It has given them 
security and freedom. But the use or abuse of these inesti- 
mable advantages is their own affair. They may be either 
provident or improvident, industrious or idle ; and being free 
to choose, they are alone responsible for the consequences of 
their choice. 

It is indeed foolish to expect, as some theorists have done, 
that the progress of population should ever be exactly ad- 
justed to the increase or diminution of national capital, or 
that the conduct of the mass of any* people should be per^ 
ceptibly influenced by public and remote considerations. The 
theories of philosophers, and the measures of statesmen and 
legislators, have reference to the interests and well-being of 
nations ; but those of ordinary men embrace a comparatively 
narrow range. Their views seldom, indeed, extend even to 
the class to which they belong. They include only them- 
selves, their families, and near connexions; and they are 
satisfied if they succeed in promoting their interests, without 
thinking or caring about those of others. Luckily, how- 
ever, the two coincide. The industry, the frugality, and the 
forethought, without which no individual can either hope to 
improve his condition if he have little or nothing, or to keep 
his own, and avoid falling a sacrifice to poverty, if he have 
anything, are virtues indispensable to the well-being of indi- 
viduals, and consequently of the community. And it is so 
ordered, that no sort of combination or co-operation is re- 
quired to secure these advantages. They are realized in the 
fullest extent by every one by whom they are practised ; and 
they can be realized by none else. 

It is fortunate that those principles, a knowledge of which 
is of most importance to the interests of mankind, lie on the 
surface, and are easily understood, and may be practised by 
all. Every man, if he have any reflection, who proposes 
entering into a matrimonial engagement, must feel that he is 
about to undertake a serious responsibility. The wages or 
resources which may be able to support himself comfortably, 
may be insufecient for the support oi two, or three, or four 

c 
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mdividuals. And if be have no provision made beforehand, 
md cannot increa^ bis means by greater economy or greater 
exertion, wbat can be expect from bis marriage but that be 
should be reduced to oomparative poTerty, and be forced^ 
perhaps, to take refuge in a workhouse F Tbare is no d^iy* 
ing this conclusion; and a conviction of its truth will not tend 
to obstruct any reaUy desirable uniozL It will only tend to 
lessen the number of those that are improvid^tly made, and 
which seldom fail to be minous alike to tlie parties and the 
public. 

It is not umisualy indeed, for those who have brought 
themselves into difficulties by their improvidence or miscon- 
duct, to throw the blame on the government or the institu* 
tions of tba country in which tb^y live. But a pretence 
of thia sort cannot impce ou imy one possessed of the 
smallest discernment. It is the mer^t delusion to unagme 
that it is in the power of any administration to protect 
those from suffering and degradation who do not exercise a 
reasonable degree of industry and forethought. And thou^ 
it were in its pow^, its int^eresce in their behalf would be^ 
inconsistent with the most obvious dictates of justice and 
common sense. The lazy, the unskilful, and the improvident 
workman, whether he belong to Australia or Chma, Eng- 
land or Eu8sia> will always be poor and miserable. No^ 
man can devolve on government, or on others, any portion 
of that self-responsibility which at once dignifies and consti* 
tuites an essential part of human nature. ISiey are not the 
friends, but the worst enemies of the poor, who seek to con* 
ceal or disgcdse this great truth ; and who endeavour to make 
it be believed that it is possible, by dint of legislation, to 
provide for the welfare of those who will not use the means 
which Providence has given them of mamtaining themselves 
in their present position, or of rising to a higher, Sucti 
persons are to the poor what a treacherous guide is to a 
traveller in a strange country. They lead them from the only 
path that can conduct to comfort and respectability, to one 
which is sure to termioate in disappointment and disgrace. 
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It will, we presume, be universally admitted, that practi- 
cally it is impossible to increase the supplies of food and 
other artides necessary for the support of a family, so 
rapidly in Great Britain and Eranoe as they may be, and in 
lact are, iucreased in the United States and Australia. But 
how can those who admit this proposition deny its ineyitaHe 
consequence, that were our people to many as early and 
universally as the Americans and Australians, we should 
have, first a great "increase of poverty, and then of mca*- 
tality P Capital, indeed, or the means c£ supporting and em- 
ploying labour, will, suj^oaing other things to be equal, 
increase most under a just and liberal government. But 
experience sufficiently proves, that ike power which men 
possess of increasix^ their numbers, is suil(a«atly strong to 
make population keep pace with the progress of capital, in 
nations possessed of boundless tracts of fertile and unoccupied 
land, and of the most liberal institutions. And as this power 
does not fluctuate with the fluctuating dircumstanees of 
society, but remains constant, it evident^ follows, if it be not 
controlled by their good sense and prudence, that it will 
necessarily in ^ end sink the inhabitants of densely-peo^ed 
countries into the most abject povedy. 

The influence of the diierent rates at which ca^tal and 
population increase in different countries over the condition 
of their inhabitants, may be set in a striking %ht by r^er- 
xing to the instances of Ireland and Great Britain. No one 
doubts that the capital a£ the former increased considerably 
during the last fifty or a hundred years, though, when we com- 
pare the slow growth of towns and manufactures, the fewness 
of public works, and ike scanty improvements effected in 
Ireland, during that period, with the comparatively rapid 
growth of towns and manufactures^ and the prodigious exten- 
sion of all sorts of improvements in Great Britain, it is 
apparent that the increase of capital must have been, at least, 
some four or five times as great in the iuterval referred to in 
this as in the sister kingdom. But by one of those cniious 

c 2 
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contradictions which so frequently occur in human affairs, 
the inhabitants of the two countries increased previously to 
1845 inversely as the increase of their capitals, that is, they 
increased most rapidly where the means of subsistence in- 
creased least rapidly. Thus it appears that while the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, which amounted to about 7,000,000 
in 1740, had risen to above 18,000,000 in 1840, being an 
increase in the interval of rather more than 256 per cent, 
the population of Ireland, which amounted to about 2,000,000 
in 1740, had risen to above 8,000,000 in 1840, being an 
increase of no less than 400 per cent., or of 145 per cent, 
more than in Britain, notwithstanding the vastly greater 
increase of capital in the latter ! 

We need not stop to inquire into the causes * which led to 
this extraordinary disparity in the increase of population in 
the two great divisions of the empire, compared with the in- 
crease of their capitals. Whatever they may have been, it is 
obvious that its excessive augmentation in Ireland was the 
immediate cause of the want of demand for the labour of the 
Irish people, and of their abject poverty. Had population 
increased less rapidly, fewer individuals would have been 
seeking for employment, their wages would consequently have 
been higher, and their situation so far improved. And such 
being the cause of the evil, it is plain, had it not been obvi- 
ated or mitigated, and the numbers of the Irish people ren- 
dered more commensurate with the funds for their support, 
that their wages would not have been increased, or their 
condition sensibly changed for the better. It is obvious, too, 
that any people whose numbers continue for any very con- 
siderable period to increase faster than the means of providing 
for their comfortable subsistence, must eventually sink to the 
same low condition as the people of Ireland. And this in- 
crease can hardly fail to take place in those old settled 
countries in which the standard of living is not sufficiently 
elevated, or in which the principle of augmentation is not 

^ See these cauees specified in the Statistical account of the British 
Empil%. Vol. i. pp. 438-445. 
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powerfoUy countervailed by the operation of moral restraint, 
or of a proper degree of prudence and forethought in the 
formation of matrimonial engagements. 

It is plain &om these statements, that any circumstance or 
combination of circumstances which may happen to diminish 
the population of a country, without, at the same time, di- 
minishing its capital, or its means of supporting and employ- 
ing people, would in so far improve the condition of the re- 
maining portion* And hence it is that nations, which have 
been exposed to the ravages of famine or epidemical disease, 
how intense soever their suffermgs in the mean time, speedily 
recover from their influence, and are not unfrequently ren- 
dered more prosperous and flourishing than ever. The history 
of England furnishes numerous instances of the truth of this 
statement. In 1349 the kingdom was afflicted with a d^e&dful 
pestilence, which is believed to have carried off a fal| third 
part of the inhabitants. And yet this tremendous visitation 
contributed more perhaps than anything else to raise the 
peasantry from the state of degradation into which they 
were previously sunk, and to inspire them with just ideas of 
their importance. The scarcity of labourers occasioned an 
immediate rise of wages ; and this having been loudly com- 
plained of by the gentry and other employers, parliament 
was prevailed upon to pass an act imposing heavy penalties 
on such labourers as refused to serve at the same rate- of 
wages which they had received previously to the pestiloiee.^ 
But this statute proved to be as inefficient as it was unjust. 
Though repeatedly renewed, it is admitted on all hands to have 
had Httle or no influence in preventing or retarding the rise of 
wages. And the pestilence in the reign of Edward III. is the sera 
of the first great improvement in the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the people of England. (Eden, on the Poor, i. 31, &c.) 

It is on this same principle, or on the diminution of the in- 
habitants of a country without a corresponding diminution- of 
its wealth, that the advantage of emigration is principally de- 

^ See postf chap. vii. on Combinations. 
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pendant. But in emigration the advantage ifi< free from an j 
alloy; for it not only benefits those whom the emigrants 
leave behind, but also the emigrants thems^ves. The labour 
of the former is in greater demand, and their wages are in- 
creased through the diminution of their numbers, while the 
conditicm of the latter is whoQj changed. They pass at once 
from over-peopled to imder>peopled oountiies ; there is a keea 
competition for thdr services; their wages are two, three, or 
f onr times^ perhaps, what th^ w&te in the eoimtiy whidi thej 
left ; a large famil j, instead of being a burden, is a source cl 
wealth ; and such as are prudent and eeonomical, in no long 
time^ become thriving landowners or substantial tradesmen. 

During the last seven years Ireland has be^i subjected to 
the joint influence of a scarcity and a v»y extensive emigra- 
tion. The ravins of famine and disease, ooeasioned by the 
potato rot of 1845-46 and 1846-47, combined with the efforts 
of many landlords to clear tibeir estates^ and wi^ the fiight of 
the peasantiy to this eountry and the United States, had 
such an effect upon the population, that it f^^ aS, between 
1845 and 1851, from above 8,000,000 to 6,515,794 ! And as 
the em^ration to America has continued down to the present 
time, it is probable that the peculation is now (1853) rather 
bebw than above 6,000,000. At present it is impossible to 
foresee or estimate the various oonsequenees of the severe 
ordeal ihroogh whidi Ireland has thus recently passed; but 
enough has ahrea^ transpired to satisfy every one that this is 
a case in which the benevolent wisdom of Frovidence wfll educe 
real good out of apparent evU. 'Hie condition of the Irah 
peasairtzy, Plough still very much depressed, has been signally 
improved. The dependence which they appear to be yet in* 
dined to place, notwithstanding its many recent failures, on so 
precarious and worthless a resource as the potato, is, no doubt^ 
a very un&vourable symptom. But we would fun hope that^ 
in tins respect they will become more alive to their real in- 
terests : and there is good reason to think that the experience 
which the landlords have had of the ruinous consequences of 
the continued subdinsion of the laud, combined with the 
influence of the compulsory provision for the support of the 
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poor, will prevent the population from again increasing with 
anything like the rapidity with which it increased froBa. 1770 
down to 1840. 

The pananetrnt importance of the increase of population 
being subordinate to that of cap^al, being tkna evident, it toof 
be inquired whether government may not assist in bringing 
about tins result ? Bat how desiralde soevcsr, this k a matter 
in which l^ialataon can do comparatively little. Where go- 
vernment has seccffed the property and the rights of indtvi' 
doals, and has given that freedom to industry which is esseS' 
tial, it has done nearly all it can do to promote the increase of 
capital. If it interfere in indostnons undertaJdngs, its pio« 
ceedings wiH be productive only <d injury. The reliance of 
individuab on their own efforts, and their desire to advance 
themsdves, ore the only jffindples cm which any dependence 
can be safely placed. When government engages in any de- 
partment of industry it is oU^ed, inasmudi as it has no meaaa 
of its own, to obtain the necessssry fcmds from its subjects^ 
either by loans or taies. It is obvious, therefore, that its m- 
teif erence adds nothing to the capital of the country. At best? 
it merely substitutes one sort of superintendence lor another s 
a salaried oiEcer, with but little, if smy interest ia the success 
of the undertaking, for the unwearied vigilance of an indivi^' 
dual trading* on his own aceount, stud dependent, perhaps, for 
his subsistence on the issue of his labours. To suppose thai 
und^akings eanied on by sucdk dxffenmt agencies shouhf 
be equaH^ pcospenms, is to ssppoac what is evidently oon^ 
tradictory. Thaa is a matter in regard to which there is 
no longer axj difference of opinion. It is now uaivarsallf 
acknowle^^ that every brsmch of industry that may be 
carried on by priva^ parties, will be more soeeessfatly and 
economicafly prosecuted by them than by the servants of gtK 
vemment ; and that any advantage that may seem to arise in 
any particular case, frcon employing the latter, w31 be found 
on examniation to be altc^her illusory. 'Bj interfering in 
production govorrment h sure, in so far as the influence of 
its measures extend, to weaken the industry and enterprise of 
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its subjects, occasioning at one and the same time a misappli- 
cation and waste of capital, and a diminution of its produce. 

It is nugatory, therefore, to expect any advantageous results 
from the efforts of government directly to increase capital 
or the demand of labour. It may, however, promote its 
increase indirectly, by relieving industry from oppressive bur- 
dens and shackles, negotiating with foreign powers for the 
removal of impediments to trade, and endeavouring, in shorty 
to give greater facilities to production. But beyond this, 
the presumption is, that its interference will be productive of 
mischief rather than of good. And, if it attempt to set up 
national workshops for the employment of the poor, it will 
increase the poverty it seeks to relieve, disturb all the usual 
channels of industry, and become a potent instrument of evil. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, though government be thus in- 
capable of contributing to increase wages by increasing 
capital, may it not effect the same end by promoting emigra- 
tion, and reHeving the market of the surplus hands thrown 
upon it ? This question should, we think, be answered in the 
affirmative. An extensive voluntary emigration has been 
going on for a lengthened period from Great Britain to which, 
as everybody knows, an extraordinary stimulus has been 
given by the discovery of the gold fields in California and Aus- 
tralia. And no one can doubt that this emigration has been 
signally advantageous not only to the emigrants themselves, 
but to aU classes of the community. Wages have been raised, 
and the condition of the labourers materially improved. And 
at the same time that this has been done, the shipping 
interest has been enriched hj the demand for vessels to carry 
away the emigrants ; and a new and rapidly increasing demand 
has been created for aU sorts of manufactured products. 
Hence the unprecedented increase of manufactures, com- 
merce, and shipping; and the unexampled success that has 
latterly attended most sorts of industrial undertakings. 

But in ordinary times, and in some degree even at present, 
voluntary emigrants do not always consist of those that might 
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be most advantageously spared. They are in most cases 
active, enterprising, and industrious; and sometimes their 
emigration rather serves to make room for an inferior class, 
than to improve the condition of the labouring class in 
general. The poorest classes, however desirous they may be, 
are unable to emigrate ; and these are the very parties who 
might be advantageously assisted by the pubUc. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see how the money of the latter could be 
more profitably laid out than in helping forward emigration. 
Poor families in towns, or poor cottars on estates in Eng- 
land or Ireland, for whose services there is little or no 
demand, were they conveyed to America or Australia, would 
most likely become industrious and thriving. And they 
might be conveyed to either of these continents, and some 
provision made for their temporary subsistence in them, ior 
less than a year's cost of their miserable maintenance in 
England. And though, as a general rule, it might be 
wrong for a state to undertake the charge of emigration, still 
a great deal might be done by assisting parishes or landlords 
in removing paupers and other poor parties wishing to 
emigrate. So long as there is an extraordinary demand 
for labour in Australia and America, and anything like a 
surplus supply in England or Ireland, so long will it be for 
the iuterest of all classes, but especially the poor, that labour 
should, like other things, be carried to the best market. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that emigration may be carried 
to excess, and that the country may be deprived of an 
adequate supply of labour. But there is no real foundation 
for any such apprehension. That rise of wages which is the 
necessary consequence of every considerable emigration, pro- 
gressively lessens the temptation to emigrate, and is an 
insuperable obstacle to its being carried to anything like an 
injurious extent. Previously to 1846, labour in Ireland was 
a mere drug; and low as wages were, the peasantry were not 
half employed. Even at present (1853), the towns are 
swarming with people driven from the country for whom 
there is no demand ; and till they have pretty generally dis« 
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appeared, there can be nothing like an excess of emigration. 
Ireland is not, in fact, a eonntry which, were its social 
economy in a sound state, would haTC a large population. 
The want of coal renders her unsuitable to most descriptions 
of mannfactnres. And the humidity of her dimate, while it 
makes her ill stated tor the growth of most yarieties ol coim, 
renders her admirably well fitted for pastond purposes. Her 
herbage is the finest and most luxnriant in Hoiope. And 
nnder the free commerciid system whidi is now bdbg estab- 
lii^d, the presnmptioB is, that the land of Ireland will be 
found to be mneh mart productively emph^ed in grazing than 
in tillage. ^Htis, at all events, k the eonyiction of somie c^ 
those best acquainted with the circnmstanees, and best quali- 
fied to forma so«nd opinkm upon them. And supposiBg it ta 
be realized, popnlatkni ma^ yvt be very greatly reduced, not 
Golj withont any hgwy, b«t with madi advantage to her 
future wefl-beii^. 

Riit without JMihcr c^eenlatiBg on sneh ontingent and 
tmoertain events, it is tme, and shoold never be forgottai» 
that legislation, when most suKces^ol, merdy improves, to a 
greater or less extent, the ecmdition of the labourers generallyv 
It does Bothmg peeulkr for iiidividaals. It' leaves them 
where they shotdd aixd mast always be left, to depend on. their 
own conduct and exertions : to be comfortable, if they prac- 
tise thrift and indastiy; and wretched, if ^ey indulge in 
waste and idleness. 



CHAPTER m- 

Nafttral or Kecesmry Bate of Wages, different in liferent 
Cottntrie8 and Feriods. Depends on the Q;nan(itf and 
Bescr^tion of tM Articles required for tHne Support of the 
Lahmrers^ Influence of Fluctuations of the Bate of Wages 
over the ConMiion of the ZaBonrers, 

It has been see% in, the preceding cluster, that the market 
or current rate of wages in any country, at any given period, 
depends on the magnitude of its capital appropriated to the 
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payment of wages, compared with the nxtmber of its labourers. 
And it has also been seen, that in the event of the laboniing 
population bemg increased more rapidly than capital, tiie rate 
<if wages is inevitably redaced. But there are Hmits, howey«r 
difficult it may be to spediy them, to the extent to which a 
reduction of wages can be carried. The cost of prodncing 
labour, like that of producing other articles, must be paid by the 
purchaser. Work-people must, at aQ events, obtain a suffident 
quantity of food, and c^ tiie other articles required for their 
support, and tibat of their families. This is the lowest amount 
to which the rate of wages can be permanently reduced ; and 
it is for this reason that it has been called thebr natmral or ne- 
cessary rate. The market rate of wages may sink to the level 
of this necessary rate, but it is impossible it should continue 
below it. The labourer's ability to maintafn himself, and to 
rear fresh labourers, does not^ as already shown, depend on 
the money he reeeives as wages, but on the food and other 
articles required for his support for whidi that money will 
exchange. The natural or necessary rate of wages must, 
therefore, be determined by the cost of the food, dothes, &c^ 
whidk form the maintenance of labooren.^ It will be high 
where that food consists principally of expensive articles, such 
as butcher's-meat, and wheaten bread ; lower where less animal 
food is consumed, and an infmor species of grain, such as 
oats, is used in making bread; and lower still, where animal 
food is whoDy, or a& but wholly, disused, and tiie place of 
bread is supplied with potatoes^ turnips^ and sndi Hke vege- 
tables. The rate of necessary wages will also^ it is evident^ 
depend a good deal on other drcumstanoes, on the superior 
and inferior lodging and dothii^, and generally on the habita 
and customs of the poor. How hi^ soever the price of indis* 

1 Humboldt states, that mincn in Saxonj we paid at the rate ot 
18 sols a day ; whereas those who are employed at the same sort of 
work hi the mines of Choco, in Fern, are paid six or seven tfanes as 
mach. Inasmueh, however, as the food and other articles oonsiUBed bf 
the latter, exceed the price of those oonsuned by the former, in ahont 
the same proportion as their money wages, they are not really in any 
better oondltion. 
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pensable articles may rise, the labourers must always receive- 
a supply equivalent for their support. If they did not obtain 
this much, they would be left destitute ; and disease and death 
would continue to thin the population, until their numbers 
were so reduced, as compared with capital, that they could 
obtain the means of subsistence. 

The opinion of those who contend that the rate of wages- 
is in no degree influenced by the cost of the articles consumed 
by the labourers, has obviously originated in their confounding 
the principles which determine the current or market rate of 
wages with those which determine their natural or necessary 
rate. Nothing can be more true, than that the market rate of 
wages at any given moment, is exclusively determined by the 
proportion between capital and population. But in every 
inquiry of this nature, we should refer not only to particular 
points of time, but also to periods of some five, seven, or ten 
years duration; and if we do this we shall immediately per- 
ceive that the average rate of wages does not depend wholly 
on this proportion. The market price of shoes, to take a pa- 
rallel case, is plainly dependant on the magnitude of their sup- 
ply, compared with the demand of those who have the means 
and the wish to buy them. But if this price be less than the 
sum required to produce them and bring them to market they 
will cease to be supplied. And such is the case with la- 
bourers. They neither will, nor in fact can, be brought to 
market, unless the rate of wages be such as may suffice to 
bring them up and maintain them. Prom whatever point of 
the political compass we may set out, the cost of production 
is the grand principle to which we must always come at last. 
This cost determines the natural or necessary rate of wages 
just as it determines the average price of shoes, hats, or any- 
thing else. However low the demand for labour may be re- 
duced, still, if the price of the articles required for the mam- 
tenance of the labourer be increased, the natural or necessary 
rate of wages must be increased also. Let us suppose, in 
illustration of this principle, that owing to a scarcity, the 
price of the quartern loaf rises to 5s. In this case it is plain. 
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inasmuch as the same number of labourers would be seeking 
for employment after the rise as before, and as a rise in the 
price of bread, occasioned by a scarcity, could not increase 
the demand for labour, that wages would not be increased. 
The labourers would, in consequence, be forced to economize, 
mid the rise of price would have the beneficial effect of les- 
sening the consumption, and of distributing the pressure 
equally throughout the year. But suppose that, instead of 
being occasioned by the accidental occurrence of a scarcity, 
the rise has been occasioned by an increased difficulty of pro- 
duction, and that it will be permanent, the question is, will 
the money wages of labour continue at their former elevation, 
or will they rise P Now, in this case it may be easily shown, 
that they wiU rise. For it is abundantly obvious, that the 
comforts of all classes of labourers would be greatly impaired 
by the rise in the price of bread ; and that those who, previously 
to its taJdng place, had only enough to subsist upon, would 
now be reduced to a state of destitution, or rather of all but 
absolute famine. Under such circumstances, an increase of 
mortality could hardly fail to take place; while the greater 
difficulty of providing subsistence, would check the formation 
of matrimonial connexions, and the increase of population. 
By these means, therefore, either the amount of the popula- 
tion, or the ratio of its increase, or both, would be diminished. 
And this diminution, by lessening the number of labourers, 
and increasing the proportion of capital to population, would 
enable them to obtain higher wages. 

These statements are not advanced on any arbitrary or sup- 
posed grounds, but have been deduced from, and are consis- 
tent with, the most comprehensive experience. Those who 
•examine the registers of births, marriages, and deaths, kept 
in all large and populous cities, will find that there is invari- 
ably a diminution of the former, and an increase of the latter, 
whenever the price of com or of the principal necessaries of 
life, sustains any material advance. "It wiQ be observed," 
•says Mr. Milne, in his " Treatise on Annuities," in reference to 
the prices of wheat in England, " that any material reduction 
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in the price of wheat is almost always accompanied by an 
increase both of the marriages and births, and by a decrease 
in the number of burials ; consequently by an increase in the 
excess of the births above the deaths. Alsoi, that any ma- 
tedal rise in the price is generally attended by a oonesponding 
decrease in the marriages and births, and by an increase in the 
burials; therefore, by a decrease in the excess of the births 
above the deaths. Thus it appears, that an increase in the 
quBiitity of food, or in the facHity with which the labouring 
classes can obtain it, accelerates the progress of the popula- 
tion, both by augraentisg the number of births, and diminish- 
ing the rate of m<Htality ; aiid that a scarcity of food retards 
the increase of the people, by producing in both ways opposite 
eifects." And in pro(^ <^ the correctness of this statement, 
Mr. Milne gives, among many others to the same ^ect, the 
following account of the number of Inrths and deaths within 
the London bills of mortality in 1798. 1800, and 1802. 



« 


Births. 


1 

Deaths. 


I*iice of Wheat. 


17M 

1803 

KeffiBiii of these \ 
two y<jMi ... J 
1800 

DUBtrctttM ••• 


19,581 

21,808 


30,755 
20^«0 


£3 10 8 per qr. 
3 7 5 « 


20,445 
18,276 


30,508 
25,670 


■ 

2 18 10 perqr. 
5 13 7 „ 


3,170 
Decrease. 


6,1«3 
Tncrease. 


3 14 9 perqr. 
Inerease.^ 



M. Messanoe, the author of a valuable work on Ihe popula- 
tion of france ('' Bediarches sur la Pi^ulaiioB,") has ooliected 
a great deal of infonnatkm on the same snliject. He shows 
that those years in '^n^iich com has sold at the highest price, 
have also been those in which mortality was greatest aad dis- 
ease most prevakat ; and that those on the oontnry, in which 
com has been cheapest, have been the healthiest and least 
mortaL in 1744, for example, when the price of wheat at 

1 lYeatiae «n AxmuittoB, vd. ii. pp. 890-401. 
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Paris was 11 Hvres 16 sols the septier, the number of deaths 
amoimted to 16^205 ; and in 1753, when the price of wheat 
wafl 20 livres 3 sols, the deaths amounted to 21,716. In the 
four years of the greaiest mortality at Paris — ^in the interral 
between 1743 and 1763 — ^the aven^ price of the septier of 
wheat was 19 livres 1 sol, and the ayemge ammal nnmber of 
deaths 20,895 ; and in the fwr years of the kait mortality 
during the same interval, the aTerage price of the septier was 
14 liyres 18 sols, and the a?erage aimiial number of deaths 
16,859. 

But it is needless to trayel for evidence of what has now 
been stated, beyond the valuable reports of the present Regis- 
trar-Genera], George Graham, Esq. Owing to the different 
circumstances under which the population was placed in 1842 
and 1845, in consequence of the fall in the price of com, and 
the greater demand for labour, the marriages in the latter ex- 
ceeded those in the former year by no fewer than 50,000.^ 

It may here, perhaps, be proper to mention, that it has been 
long observed that the tendency of wages is not to rise, but 
rather to fall, in unusually dear years. Several^ of the wit- 
Besses examined before Conmuttees of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, on the state of agriculture in 1814, endea- 
voured to prove, by comparing wages with the prices of com 
and other necessaries, that there was really no such con-, 
nezion between the two as has been supposed; and that instead: 
of varying in the same way, wages were generally lowest in 
years when the price of com was highest. But it is not dif- 
ficult to explain the cause of this apparent anomaly. The 
tmth is, that the number of labour«», which is never imme- 
diately reduced, is, in most cases, immediately increased by a 
rise of prices. In dear years, a greater number of females, 
and of poor children of both sexes, are obliged to engage in 
some species of employment; while the li^urers hired by 
the {oece endeavour, by ina:easing the quantity of their work, 
to obtain the means of purchaung their usual supply of food. 
It is natttral, therefore, that the immediate effect of a rise of 

1 Elgbth Beport oTBegistnur-GeneniL 
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f«fe» skMiLd be to lover, iloc to iwe wage& Bos tiiose 
will £ill iBto tke gretfesc fmsigfiifliMe enor wfiD soppose 
thai, becanae t^ is tbe i]BnedBte» it is also tbe penunaiLt 
effect of sadi nse. It b obrkMSy indeed* that the £J1 of 
wiges^ whick is tkvs oecaffiiQBed, and the g^reater exatkms 
whidli tlie nse of pores forces kbooxeis to Bake, ousst tend, 
as wen bj ksaeBiB^ their sq^iies of food as br adding to the 
seroitT of tbeir UboiK; to increase tiie rate of raortaHtT, and 
conseqaenthr, bj dhninisliiBg their niiDabas^ to liastcn that 
rise of wages whidi will certainFf take place if piices cootiinie 
hi^ 

In endearoanng to show that the maiket rate of wages 
cannot be pennanentlj reduced below the amount required 
to swpjptf the labourers with necessaries^ it is not meant to 
represent the latter as fixed and imfaiTing. If a ginai qaan- 
titj of certain artides were absolutelj necessary to enable 
work people to subsist and continue their race, then it is dear 
that no lastiDg deduction could be made from that quantity. 
But such is not the case. By the natural or necessary rate of 
wages, is meant only, in the words of Adam Smith, such a rate 
as will enable the labourer to obtain, " not only the commodi- 
ties that are indispensably necessary for the support of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country renders it indecent 
for creditable people, even of the lowest order, to be with- 
out." It is plain, as well from this definition as from the 
previous statements, that there can be no invariable standard 
of natural or necessary wages. It is impossible to say what 
articles are indispensable for subsistence ; inasmuch as they 
depend essentially on the physical circumstances under which 
every people is placed, and on custom and habit. Differences 
of climate, for example, by giving rise to very different wants 
in the inhabitants of different countries, necessarily oc- 
casion corresponding variations in the necessary rate of wages. 
Labourers in cold climates, who must be warmly clad, and 
whose cottages must be built of solid materials and heated 
with fires, could not subsist on the wages that suffice to supply 
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all the wants of those who inhabit more genial climates^ where 
clothings lodging, and fire, arq of inferior importance. Hnm-* 
boldt mentions, that there is a difference of nearly 2^ third in 
the cost of his mamtenance, and consequently in the necessary 
wages of a labonrer, in the hot and temperate districts of 
Mexico. The food, too, of work people in different and dia« 
tant connkies varies extremely. ' Li some it is both expensive 
and abundant, compared to what it is in others. In England^ 
for example, the lower classes principally Hve on wheatea 
bread and butcher's-meat, in Ireland on potatoes, and in China 
and Hindostan on rice. In many provinces of France and 
Spain an allowance of wine is considered indispensable. la 
England the labouring class entertain nearly the same opinion 
with respect to porter, beer» and dder; whereas the Chinese 
and Hindoos drink only water. The peasantry of Ireland 
have hitherto Hved in miserable mud cabins, without either a 
window or a chimney, or anything that can be called fomiture} 
while in England, the cottages of the peasantry have glass 
windows and chimneys, are well famished, and are as much 
distinguished for their neatness, cleanliness, and comfort^ as 
those of the Irish have been for their filth and misery.* These 
differences in their manner of living occasion equal differences 
in their wages ; so that, while the average price of a day's 
labour in England may be taken at from 20d. to 23., it cannot 
be taken at more than 8d. or lOd. in Ireland aud 3d. in 
Hindostan. The habits of the people of the same conntries at 
different periods, and the articles which they have been accus« 
tomed to r^ard as indispensable, have been equally fiuctuating 
and various. Everybody knows that the customary mode of 
living of the English and Scottish labourers of the present 
day is as widely different from that of their ancestors in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I.» and Charles I.» as it is from the 
mode of Hving of the labourers of Erance or Spain. The stan* 
dard by which their wages was formerly regulated has been 
raised; there has been a greater prevalence of moral restraint; 
the proportion of. capital to population has been increased ; 
and the poor have learnt to form more elevated opinions 

s 
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PBspeet^ tbe amount «f nsoeisajEies and 'Goir^eiiiences re- 
quiped for t2ieir snbfiistenoe. 

But it is Btit ]ieoe«ary to trs^ei Iteyond ihiR 4soa&a.e& of 
Eng^a&d to I»«atiified4f tfaegnoat eKteoBt io -wiiscli tlie rste 
of iragee is dependnt «n tlie ibod and condition of the 
labourers. At present (16^) the wages of ooamiQa ^iM 
kbear in Yoiksiuie «ul laost parts of the north and east of 
Eogiand ma^ be xeekoned at dbont 15s. « week, iviiereaB in 
Jknwet, Somenet, and other aoidJi-vestcTn eouieties, it is 
Mttle, if aa^fthiBg, more "tlun half that amount. Thifi 4G0m- 
pafra^T^e lowness of ihesr wages is at onoe acoMeqvenee and 
a •cause of ^ depressed condition of the peasaatiy in the 
eounties Tdeixed ta l^nasr gceater dfipendenoe tm tbe po- 
tato, by eaoMmg them to subsiat amd inereaee thek nsmbers 
on a, less expensive feod, has raduoed their ^pv^ages ; and tins re- 
duction, by eneroaddbg on their «ether«oiafoats, has depressed 
their eonditkin stii Iowa. 

The natural or necessaiy rate of "wnges is not, therefore, 
fixed and imyasying. It has a tendeoey to rise ^wlien the 
BiaiiEet rate rises, and to f al n^en it falls. The reason is, 
^t the sap^oij of khoQrecs in 4he maiket ean neithra* he 
speedily ineseased when vages rise, nor speedily dk^usjied 
when th^ lall. When wages due, « period of eighteen or 
twenty years most «lapse before the stimnlafi wMch the rise 
gives to the pmoi^e of popnlatim cau be Idt in t!ie naarket. 
And diEns^ aH this period, the yboarers hs!^ a greato: oom- 
maoid o^er neeeasaries and ooffTeDienees. ^hek habits are in 
oonseq^enee iiqaoved.. Aad as th^ ieaam to lorm more ele- 
Tated notions of what is i^eqvked for thcar •eomfortabk and 
decent jsappozt, ^ub nrtturai or iBaeessai:y late of wages is gra- 
dnalfy attgweasted. But, on i^ o&er hand, when wages faU, 
jEs^lsbjx m ooBsefifoenoe of a dinmntioai of ot^ital, or of a Ss- 
pvopoitionate inerease of popidaAioB, mo eorrei^paBding ^^soi- 
asB^n ean iennediatdhf take plaoe in the naauber of labourers, 
mdees they h»ire been pevioniffy onbsiatiDg osl ike smaMest 
qfttHtity of ih& dbeapeit i^eeies iof iood reqosod to support 
meve aoiiial esistenee. 2f lliey hav^ ha?e not been placed fio 
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very near the extreme limit of subsistence, their numbers will 
not be immediately reduced when wages Ml by an increase of 
mortftlity ; but they will be gradually reduced, partly, as already 
shown, in that Way, and partly by a diminished number of mar« 
riages and births. And in most countries, unless the Ml were 
bot^ sudden and extensive, it would require some years to make 
the effects ef inareaaed mortality, in diwii-ninhing the supply of 
kbouTy very sensibly felt; widle the force of habit, and the 
, uniyersal ignorand^ o^ the people with respect to the circum- 
stances which detennxoe the rate of wages, might prevent any 
effectual check being given to matrimonial connexions, and 
•<3onsequenth^ to the rate at which fresh labourers were coming 
into market, until the misery occasioned by the restricted de- 
mand for labour on the one hand, and its undiminished supply 
on the other, were generally and widely felt. 

It is thk CHPCumstaaiee-*-the impossibility of speedily aifiust- 
ing tke supply of labour proportiooaUy to rniatiouamthe rate 
of wages-^hat gives to these variations their peculiar and 
poweifal influence over the condition of the labouring classes. If 
the supply of labour were suddenly iocreased when wages rise, 
i^t rise would be of no advantage to the labourers. It would 
increase their number; but it would not enable them to rise 
in the scale of society, or to acquire a greater command over 
neeessarie» and e<mvemences. And on the other hand, if a 
fall df wages proportionally diminished the number of la- 
bourers, such diminution would hinder it from degrading 
the habits or the condition of those that survived. But, 
i^ the vast majority of instances, be&re a rise of wages 
can be conntervasled by the greater number of labourers 
whioh it may be supposed to be the means of bringing into the 
market, time is afforded for the formation of those new and 
improved tastes and habits, whioh are not the hasty product 
of a d^, a montli, or a year, but the late result of a long series 
of continuous impressions. After these taetes have been ac- 
quired, population will advance in a slower ratio, as compared 
with capital, than formerly; and the labourers will be dis- 
posed rather to defer the period of marriage, than by entering 
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on it prematurely to depress their own condition and that oS 
their children. Bnt if the number of labourers cannot sud- 
denly increase when wages rise, neither can it suddenly dimi* 
nish when they f alL A fall of wages has therefore ft precisely 
opposite effect, and is, in most cases, as injurious to the la- 
bourer as their rise is beneficial. In whatever way wages 
may be restored to their former level after they have fallen, 
whether it be by a decrease in the number of marriages, or an 
increase in the number of deaths, or both, it is never, except 
in the rare cases already mentioned, suddenly effected. Gene- 
rally speaking, it requires a considerable time before it can be 
brought about; and hence an extreme risk arises lest the tastes 
and habits of the labourers, and their opinion respecting what 
is necessary for their subsistence, should be lowered in the 
interval. When wages are considerably reduced, the poor are 
obliged to economize, or to submit to live on a smaller quantity 
of necessaries and conveniences, and those probably, too, of an. 
inferior species than they had previously been accustomed to. 
And the danger is, that the coarse and scanty fare which is 
thus, in the first instance, forced on them by necessity, should 
eventually become congenial from habit. Should this unfor- 
timately be the case, their condition would be permanently 
depressed: and no principle would be left m operation, that 
could elevate wages to their former leveL Under the circum- 
stances supposed, the cost of raising and supporting work- 
people would be reduced; and it is by this cost that the current 
rate of wages must in the end be determined. A people, for 
example, who have been accustomed to live chiefly on wheat, 
may, from a scarcity of that graia, or a fall of wages, be forced 
to have recourse to oats or even potatoes; and in the event 
of their becoming satisfied with either, the standard of wages 
among them will be permanently reduced; and instead of 
being, as formerly, mainly determined by the price of wheat, 
it will, in time to come, be mainly determined by the priee o£ 
oats or potatoes. This lowering of the opinions of the labour- 
ing class with respect to the mode in which they ought to 
live, is perhaps the most serious of all the evils that can befall 
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them. "If," says Mr. Laing, "the English labourers, instead 
of considering wheaten bread and meat necessary for their 
proper sustenance, were to be content with potatoes and salt 
herrings, the increase of pauperism among them would be in 
proportion to the diminished value of their food and the ease 
of obtaming- it. The man who now thinks himself ill-off with- 
out the finest bread, would then think himself entitled to 
many if he could earn potatoes for himself and a family. Our 
pauper population would thus increase with frightful rapidity."* 
Let a population once become contented with a lower des- 
<^ption of food, and an inferior standard of comfort, and they 
may bid a long adieu to anything better. And every reduction 
of wages, which is not of a transient description, contributes 
to bring about this undesirable result, unless its debasing in- 
fluence be defeated by greater industiy and economy, and an 
increased prevalence oi moral ]:estraint. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Disadvantage of Low Waget^ and of having the Labourers 
habititally fed on the cheapest species of food. Advantage of 
High Wages, 

Th£ opinion, that a low rate of wages is advantageous, has 
frequently been advocated; But we are firmly persuaded that 
.tibere is none more completely destitute of foundation. If 
the condition of the labourers be depressed, the prosperity of 
the other classes can rest on no solid foundation. They always 
form the great bulk of every sociely ; and wherever their wages 
are low, they must, of necessity, Hve on coarse and scanty fare. 
J^en placed under such circumstances are without any sufficient 
motive to be industrious, and, instead of activity and enterprise, 
we have sloth, ignorance, and improvidence. The examples of 
•such individuals or bodies of individuals, as submit quietly to 

' Travels in l^orway, cap. 1. 
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have their wages reduced, and who are content if they get only- 
mere necessaries, should ney<^ be held up for public imitation. 
On the contrary, everything shouM be done to make such apathy 
be esteemed di0cx«ditahle« The best interests of society re- 
quire that the rate of wages should be elevated as high a& 
possible-<^that a taste for comforts and enjoyments should be- 
videly diJOPufied, and« if possible, engrafted into the naiional 
character. Low wages, by rendering it impoesibie for in: 
eroased exertions to obtain any oonsideraUe increase of com- 
forts and enjoyments, efiESectually hinders such erertions from 
being made; and is of all others the most powezfol cause a£\ 
that idleness and apatibiy that contents itself with what can 
barely continue aiumal ezistenoe. 

Ireland furnishes a striking example of the disastrous con- 
sequences resulting from the depressed condition of the- 
labouring classes. There the natural or necessary rate of wagea 
is determined by the lowest standard. Having no taste for 
conveniences or luxuries, the Irish peasantry have been satis- 
fied if they have had turf hovels for their habitations, rags^ 
for their raiment, and potatoes for their food. But as the 
potato is raised at less expense than any other variety of 
food hitherto cultivated in Europe, and as wages^ where it 
forms nearly the sole subsistence of the labourers, are chiefly 
determined by its cost, it is evident that those who depend on; , 
it must be reduced to a state of almost irremediable distress,. 
whenever it happens to be deficient. When the standard of 
wages is high — ^when wheat and beef, for examfde, form the 
principal food of the labourer, and portear and beer the prin- 
cipal part of his drmk, he can bear to retreneh. Such a 
man has room to fall. In a period of scarcity he can resort 
to cheaper varieties of food — ^to beric^, oats, rice, maize, and 
potatoes. But he wiio is habitually and constantly fod on 
the cheapest species of food, has noising to resort to when 
deprived of it. You may t!^e fr<»& an Englishman, but you 
cannot take firom an Irishman^ The latter is abeady so low 
that he can fall no lower* He m placed on the very verge of 
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existence. His wages^ being r^nlaied hj the cost of pota- 
tottB, wOI not bx^ bim wbeai, o^ barl^, or oats. WbeneTer, 
therefore^ potatoes fxHy it is next to impossibkr be sbodbi 
eacs^ £a]]iD^ ac. saez^oe ta &Himie» 

The bisiosj <^ tbe scacc^ies tbat S9 freqoestfy oceoria 
Iiebmdy affisds mairf iUnstratkma o£ the acemac^ of tbe state- 
ments iioir made. Owin^ far esampLe, ta te fs^joe of tbe 
potato crop of 1821, tbe bulk of tbe peasaiitrj ci Glares Lime* 
mk, and otik^ coimtiBs bordenng on tbe SbaoDon, ipcre r& 
dncedto a state of abnost abaobote deaftitiEtioii, aoul badaotbiB^ 
but a mjawahto imxtare eonsistiiig^ of alittie oaimeai^ aettka^ 
and vater-csBsaes to subsist uponL In. some iastanfies, the 
potatoes, afixar bemg planted, were dug wp aad eaten.; and, ^ 
consequence of tbe insufficiency and bad quality of food, do- 
ease became exceedingly prevalent, and trTpbus fever, in its 
most malignant fcicm, eanied its deatmctive ravages into 
crrery comer of tbe eoontrf. Tbe priee of potatoes rose m 
limerick, in. tbe eonrse of & few weeks, imm. about 2d. to 5^ 
ami 7d. per stone, wbile tbe priee of eont sustamed no mate- 
rial elevatiim, none, at least, to prereni its bemg sent to tbe 
tiiea overloaded markets of England. 

But it is mmeeessary to go bad: to 18£L for on. example of 
this sort. NotwitbstMidfng the all but total &ilnre of the 
potato crop of 1846 in; all parts of TrelaTid, and the oobs»> 
quent destitatian of tbe peasaaoitry, there was no very eonsft* 
derable falling off in tbe exports of coni, and other artkks c£ 
provision, to England, till tbe eontiibatiioiBs ol goveaoBOMt 
and of tbe British public were applied to pardbase "xyVwi# 
for tbe Irish poor. And it is indeed obvicnis, that to wfaflt* 
ever extremity a potato^feediE^ peasantry nta^ be ledooed, 
they cannot r^ieve themselves by purebasing eom. Did 
wheat, badey, or oata form tbe principal pasrt of tbe food of 
the people of Ireland, eom would he poured into it in the 
same waj that it is pouied into Ei^laind» as sooii< as it is 
known tiiat the crop is materially deficient. Bat a pc^nk- 
turn which is habituaPy dependent on the potato^ having their 
wages regulated aeeordin^, caimot buf oqcb, or any b^^ 
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priced article. In periocb of scarcity men cannot go from a 
low to a high level; they mnst always go from a higher to a 
lower. But to the Irish this is impossible. Por having 
already reached the lowest point in the descending scale, 
dearth is to them attended with all the horrors of famine. 

It is, therefore, qnite essential to the protection of every 
people firom famine, in seasons when the crops happen to be 
^ficient, that they should not subsist principally on the 
eheapest species of food. They may use it in limited quan- 
tities as a subsidiaiy and subordinate article; but if they 
once adopt it for the principal part of their diet, their 
wages will be proportionally reduced ; and whenever a period 
of deficient supply occorsi they will be left without any re- 
source. 

Besides its influence in depressing wages, the potato, con- 
sidered as an article of subsistence, has sundry defects peculiar 
to itself, which deserve the most careful attention. 

In the first place, owing to the greater quantity of food 
vhich is raised on a given extent of land under potatoes than 
if it were under com or in pasture, the population of potato- 
feeding countries is, eateris paribus, comparatively dense, 
fmd they have, consequently, on a scarcity occurring, a pro- 
portionally greater amount of destitution. In the second 
place, it is a defect pecnliar to the potato, or affecting it in 
a much greater degree than most other articles, that the 
BorpluB produce of pkntifol years cannot be stored up, or 
kept in reserve to meet the deficiencies of bad years, but that 
practically the subsistence of each year is measured by the 
produce of that year. Probably, however, the uncertainty of 
its produce and its bulk, and the consequent cost and diffi- 
culty of its conveyance, are the principal drawbacks on the 
use of the potato. Its yield varies extremely in different 
years, being very huge in some, while in others it is next to 
nothing ; and owing to the bulkiness of the article, it is prac- 
tically impossible materially to alleviate the suffering occa- 
sioned by a failure of the crop in one country by importations 
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from others. In 1846, for example, all the navy of England 
would have been incapable of importing potatoes, supposing 
they could have been got, sufficient to meet the falling off in 
the supply in Ireland. Hence it is that those who principally 
depend on this precarious resource are almost entirely shut 
out from all participation in the benevolent arrangement 
made by Providence for equalizing the variations in the har- 
vests of particular countries by means of commerce. They 
have, as it were, isolated themselves, and being made to 
depend in great measure on their own limited resources, are 
infinitely more liaUe to the chances of famine. 

It is of as much importance to the peace and good order 
of society, as to the comfort and happiness of individuals, 
that wages should be maintained at a high elevation. The 
higher the notions entertained by the labouring classes of 
what is necessary for their support, and the greater the 
number and the intensity of their artificial wants, the more 
secure is their position. When a revulsion takes place in 
any great department of industry,^ or when the crops fail, 
workpeople who have been in the enjoyment of a consider- 
able amount of luxuries, may, by parting with them, still 
obtain a sufficient supply of necessaries. But those who are 
divested of all artificial wants. Who neither drink ale nor use 
tobacco, who care neither for comfortable dothes nor com- 
fortable lodgings, and who are satisfied if they have as many 
potatoes as will suffice for their support and that of their 
families, can make no retrenchments. Such people cannot 
part with what is convenient to obtam what is necessary. 
Their subsistence having been reduced to a mnimumy famine 
must unavoidably follow any reduction of its quantity. 

We do not, however, mean by anything now stated, to say 
or insinuate, that artificial wants, however different, are 
equally advantageous. Some of them, such as the prevalent 
taste for gin and tobacco, especially the former, cannot be 
too much regretted.' Intemperance is the bane, the leading 
idee, of the lower classes of this country. They are impove- 
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Bslied By the low oi the immense sums lanshed oil this 
imseiable gratiification, at the same tizEte that indtdgence in 
it leadi. ta idleness and diBEe, trndermiiies the constitiLtioi^ 
and. iwiogs on wvet^edoess and premature old age. Nothings 
^iierefom, woold b& se likely to he advaatageoiia to the 
^sdKmnng c^ass as ib» sid»titiiti<ni of some other and less 
excep^Bafale tavte^ snd^ a» tlw dnsze fo lisve hetter hooses 
and furmtioe, betterdo4heB» or better food, for the taste fcHr 
gin and todbacoo. But^ bad m the ktter is^ siaU it is better 
than nose. TVeve tbe labouni^ dass to^ scibifaiah the taste 
for gin and tohaeoo, wi^Kmt snbatitutiBg aome one eise ol 
equal potency in its stead, their wages would be reduced ac- 
cordingly. And whei. » pmod of distress caioa they would 
be still less able than at present to letrenchy to abaodon 
anperfliEities or lu^turies, that they might acqoiie necessaries. 
And if they had nothi^ an. whidi to faU badL when there 
vas a want of em|4oyDaen]t» ot the crop haf^iened to be d&- 
fieient, wfaai woidd then be the fate of the nches elass of 
citisieQSy if there w^e any sudb in the eountry ? Itis justly 
dbserred by Lord Baoon, titat "of all rebdlMm ihwe of the 
hellf are the wont,"' Is it posnble for human beiags without 
food to be quiet, orderly, and to respeet the rights c& others ? 
la it to be supposed, that those who hare nothing will sdbsnt 
to be starved witboat preneui^y att^npting to seize an the 
property of othera P Whatever may be said to the contiaiy, 
famine and the virtues of patience and resignataon are not on 
very o(yD[q)ai)d(»able t^ms. Mudi, unquesticffiably, of the 
erime and bloodshed with whidb Ireland has been disgiaoed 
and ddugedy moat be traced to former opjHression. and the 
ehaniet^ of her people^ Bat moch also has been owing to 
the recklessness and d«^Mnr oecaskmed by their abieet 
poverty, and thebr habitnial dependence on tiie potato. The 
t^t of {Nroperty wiU never be reaqpected by those who are 
diestitute. ti aQ property, and whose wages are totally incont* 
petest to aflEbrd them the means of its aequisition. Suekper- 
aone are disposed toregard it rather as abnlwade thrown up 
to secure the interests 6L a few favouiites of fortime, than as 
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being essential to the public welfare. It is only where labour 
is well rewarded, and where the mass of the peopk have the 
ability to save some portion of their earnings, and acqiure a 
iiake in the hedge, that they become interested in the support 
of the great fandamental principles neoessaiy to the existence 
of society. These they otherwise regi»d either with indiffer- 
ence or aversion, and attack them on the slightest piOTOcation. 

It has been contended by .Axthnr Yotmg, Eranklin, and 
many other philosophers^ of whose beneTolence and zeal in the 
oaiise of humanity no doubt can be entertained, and to whose 
opmions on most subjects great deference is due, that hk^h 
wages, instead of encouraging iodustry, become a fruitful 
aoufoe of idleness and dissipation. It is, indeed, a common 
allegation, that if the poor can earn as much in tihoree or four 
days as will su^ort them during the week, they will absent 
themselyes for the reoaainder of it from their emj^yment, 
and indulge in all manner of excesses* Nothing, howev^, can 
be more inconect than to apply such representations to the 
poor generally. In erery oountiy and situation of life, num- 
bers of indiyiduals will no doubt be always found who are 
oareless of the future, and ioient only on present enjoyment ; 
and where wages are low, and employmeiiA is subject to much 
fluctuation, the improvident class beoomes comparatively large. 
But unless the population be at once exceedingly poor, and 
their ideas of what is necessary for their prc^per support ex- 
ceedingly degraded, the principle of accumulation always pre- 
dominates in aggr^ate bodies over the passion for expense. 
WhereTer wages are so low as to render it impossible for an 
ordinary increase of exertion to make any material addition to 
the comforts and convenimices <^ the labour^s, tiiey invariably 
sink into a state oi sluggish and stupid indifference. But the 
desire to rise in the world, and to improve our oonditioi^ is too 
deeply seated in the human breast evw to be wholly eradi- 
cated. And if labour be rendered more productive, if an in- 
crease of industry bring along with it a proportional inciease 
of c(aif wts and enjoyments, ind<denoe gives place to exerti(m ; 
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a taste for convenienecs and enjoyments gradually diflPiises 
itself; increased exertions are made to obtain them; and ulti- 
mately the workman considers it discreditable to be without 
them. 

" The liberal reward of labour," says Adam Smith, " as it 
encourages the propagation, so it increases the industry, of the 
conunon people. The wages of labour are the encouragement 
of industry, which, like every other human quality, improves 
in proportion to the encouragement it receives. A plentiful 
subsistence increases the bodily strength of the labourer; 
and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, and of 
ending his days perhaps in ease and plenty, animates him to 
exert that strength to the utmost. Where wages are high, 
accordingly, we shall always find the workman more active, 
diligent, and expeditious, than where they are low ; in Eng- 
land, for example, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of 
great towns than in remote country places. Some workmen, 
indeed, when they can earn in four days what will maintain 
them through the week, will lie idle the other three. This, 
-however, is by no means the case with the greater part. Work- 
men, on the contrary, when they are liberally paid by the 
piece, are very apt to overwork themselves, and to ruin their 
health and constitution in a few years. A carpenter in Lon- 
don, and in some other places, is not supposed to last in 
his utmost vigour above eight years. Something of the 
same kind happens in many other trades, in which workmen 
ure paid by the piece, as they generally are in manufactures, 
and even in cotmtry labour, wherever wages are higher than 
ordinary. Almost every class of artificers is subject to some 
peculiar infirmity, occasioned by excessive application to their 
peculiar species of work. Eamazzini, an eminent Italian phy- 
sician, has written a particular book concerning such diseases. 
We do not reckon our soldiers the most industrious set of 
people among us : yet when soldiers have been employed in 
some particular sorts of work, and liberally paid by the piece, 
their officers have frequently been obliged to stipulate with 
the undertaker, that they shkll not be allowed to earn above a 
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certaiii sum every day, according to the rate at which they 
were paid. Till this stipulation was made, mutual emulation,^ 
and the desire of greater gain, frequently prompted them to 
overwork themselves, and to hurt their health by excessive 
labour. Excessive application during four days of the week, is 
frequently the real cause of the idleness of the other three, so 
much and so loudly complained of. Great labour, either of 
mind or body, continued for several days together, is in most 
men naturally followed by a great desire of relaxation, which^. 
if not restraiaed by force, or by some strong necessity, is almost, 
irresistible. It is the call of nature, which requires to be 
relieved by some indulgence, sometimes of ease only, but some- 
times, too, of dissipation and diversion. If it is not complied 
with, the consequences are often dangerous and sometimes > 
fatal, and such as almost always, sooner or later, bring on the - 
peculiar infirmity of the trade. If masters would always listen. . 
to the dictates of reason and humanity, they have frequently, 
occasion rather to moderate than to animate the application, 
of many of their workmen. It will be found, I believe, in. 
every sort of trade, that the man who works so moderately as 
to be able to work constantly, not only preserves his health, 
the longest, but, in the course of the year, executes the 
greatest quantity of work."^ 

If an increase of wages ever discourages industry, it must 
be the industry of those who have previously been straining 
every nerve to obtain mere subsistence, or the forced industry 
of the indolent and the dissolute. And even to produce this 
effect on them, the increase must be sudden and transitory^, 
not gradual and permanent. We are warranted in afiSrming» 
that a steadily high rate of wages never has had, and never 
wiU have, any such effect. It is nugatory to pretend, that if 
work-people be capable of earning, by an ordinary degree of 
application, more than is sufficient for their decent support^, 
they alone, of all the various ranks and orders of the commu- 
nity, will waste the surplus in riot and debauchery. They 
have the same common sense, and are actuated by the same 

1 Wealth of Nations, p. 87. 
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passions,* feelings, and principles, as other men. And being 
so, it is clear they will not generally be guilty of such incon- 
siderate conduct. But ^thout insisting further on considera- 
tions of this sort, the state of industry in countries where 
wages are low, compared with its state in those where they 
are high, proves all that has now been said. Have the low 
wages of the Irish, the Poles, and the Hindoos, made them 
industrious ? or the Ai^ wages of the Americans, the En^i^, 
and the Hollanders, made them lazy, riotous, and profligate f 
Just the contrary. The former are notoriously and prorerbially 
indolent, whereas the latter are laborious, active, and enter- 
prising. ;;r The experience of all ages and nations proves that 
liberal wages are the keenest spur to assiduous exertion. They 
give to workmen, not only a considerable command over ne- 
cessaries and conveniences, but also a considerable power of 
accumulation. And though the ntmibbr of those who culpably 
neglect, partly from o^e cause and partly from another, to 
avail themselves of the means in their power to acquire some- 
thing like a security against want, may, in a populous country 
like this, be very large, still it would be most inaccurate and 
unfair to say that such is generally the case with the poor, or 
that they are insensible to, or incapable of appreciating, the 
blessings of iAdependence. This, we admit, is the case with 
fax too many ; but it is not the case with the majority. And 
we would fain hope, that as sounder opinions on such subjects 
become more and more diffused, and vicious habits bring along 
with them a greater share of the public contempt, this majority 
will increase. The most inconsiderate, however, as well as the 
most considerate individuals, are alive to the advantage of 
high wages. Though they spend them differently, they are 
equally acceptable to both. Wherever they obtain, every 
man feeb that he derives a tangible advantage from the right 
of- property, that witiiout it he would not be able peaceably 
to enjoy the fruits of his industry; and he consequently be- 
comes interested in its support, and in the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity. It is not when wages are high, and pro- 
visions abundant, but when they are low, or provisions scarce 
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aod liigh-priced, tbat the manafaetuaiiig md iihickly.peoided 
distriets are disturbed by popdbr elamours and coimnotikans. 
It was said of <i24 '^^'^ laH$u estpofulo Ronumotattat). Aiy? 
tills is Bot iiie •case in Bxmt or Edtain obIj* but oa «11 eoui« 
tries, ik/w Mtcuue Mdowt^ m ne renomire mn jsetd irtdi >fd 
prove fue J^aietmce du peiqtie par ie ^fyrmail a am a mm ^>6eum 
uMoe? la fact iliere caimoi be a doubt, notvitiistandiitg aH 
tiiat lias beeaivBaid aad vzitteiitoitJiieeQzitcary; tliaii; bigh vBgei 
are tbe iQOst eficGtiuii meaxts of pmootiD^ iaLdnafcry mad iea^ 
gafity amoi^ iflte lakffmTig eiass^, and <rf attaohJBg them to ti» 
institatioiiB luuler wMdi ihegr lire; wbile thej ham tbe laitiier 
adraixta^ if pcopedty bsf^aauied, jof iniwimig a oosiloitaifate 
subsistence aad ^ood edncatiaii to jnuth, and of pi^rciitiBg 
cdd age and laekness from, being dnren to 4Beek aa ai^dnia in 
workhouses and hospitals. 

Poreiiy, iiiice vice, is never so Mttle feaied as it is by tbDse 
MfhQ a2» albeady ftn t a p gl e d m its nesbes. It is a fiunii^ 
obsermtioai, ilut ilie lower we descend in ^ scale of joeietj, 
the neacer we oome to the bamts ef Tioei, pororty, and wreteb- 
edsioss, the more m reddessness fonnd to pDeiaiL But, ^iiougb 
the eircumstance be of m&dh greater impfHTtaooe, it is sot so 
offceu remacked, that this ^lery reekkflSDess as at omse tbe most 
efficient ■canse, and ^ most oummim lestajt, of tibe wzetehed* 
ness so rnneh and so jastly defdored. Abstuienee ss iisiia% 
least practised by those to wbom it is most 'esseotiaL Aa 
ignraaat and impoveryied popidaticm eagerly grasp, ^^ tbe 
lower admids, at immediate giatificatioBs. And ^ is iiot tiU 
some dscnmstaziee oocuis to improve tfaek conditioB, ot^ier 
by dilectlyiaeisasingtbedemaiidlcff kbonc, or byarwakeami^ 
them to a sense of ihe folly and tnr^tude of their oonduoty 

that th^ begin to Imdc forward to &e ceavits of their aetiosiL 
It may perhaps be urged that these statemeote must hb &!- 
laeious; farh^i^^esa, wearetoLd, does not depend^m a iiiair*s 
being supplied with Tsnons and oostiy artides, or onbisao- 
commodation being superior, but on his being on a level with 
those around him. And it is said lihat an Iri^mian plentifully 
1 Forbonnais, Mecherches tur lee Fmmces, tome i p. 1 w. 
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supplied with potatoes, is quite as contented, and has as keen 
a relish of life, as a London workman, who must have bread, 
beef, and porter. But though this may be true, it is little to 
the purpose. An American Indian, wh^ has just killed a 
buffalo, has less care perhaps, and a more intense feeling of 
enjoyment, than the lichest merchant of New York, But are 
we, on that account, to set the savage on the same level as the 
civilized man ? or poverty on the same level as wealth ? It 
may be all very well so long as the Irishman has his potatoes^ 
and the Indian his buffaloes. But what is their condition 
when these happen to faQ ? They have no resource, nothing 
else upon which to retreat. And the famine that, under such 
circumstances, sweeps off whole tribes of Indians, would make 
equal ravages among the Irish, were it not mitigated or warded 
off by contributions raised by others. 

Nothing, therefore, we repeat it again, can be so disadvan- 
te^ous to any people, as a permanent depression in the rate 
of wages, or a decline in the opinions of the labouring class, 
respecting the articles necessary for their subsistence. No 
country can be flourishing where wages are low ; and none 
can be long depressed where they are high. The labourers 
are the thews and sinews of industry. Their numbers are 
not estimated, like those of other classes, by hundreds, by 
thousands, or even by hundreds of thousands, but by millions/ 
It is by them that our machinery is constructed and kept in 
motion; that our agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
are successfully carried on; and that we have been enabled 
easily to support burdens that could hardly have been sup- 
ported by any other people.^ Everything, then, that may 
have the slightest tendency to depress their condition, or sink 
them in the social scale, should be most particularly guarded 
against. Those who feed and clothe all the rest, should 
themselves be weU fed and well clothed. They are the foun- 
dation of the social pyramid; and so long as the standard of 

1 A great many taxes have been reduced and repealed since the 
peace; and several of the continental states are now more heavily 
taxed than this. 
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wages oontinues high, this foimdation will be solid and secure; 
fcfr so long will the labourers be industrious and orderly. 
But, if this standard were permanently reduced, if the la- 
bourers were brought to place their principal dependence 
on the cheapest food, and to rest satisfied with mere neces- 
saries, the want of sufficient motives to exertion would infal- 
libly render them idle and dissipated. The spirit of industry 
by which they are now so eminently distinguished^ would 
tjvaporate; and with it tthe prosperity and tranquillity of 
Britain! 

These statements sufficiently show, that it is as much for 
the interest of goremments, with a view to their own security, 
tis it is their duty with a view to the happiness of their sub- 
jects, to do all in their power to improve the condition of the 
labouring classes, by adopting such wise and liberal measures 
as may be most favourable to the increase of capital, and as 
may contribute most to elevate the opinions of the labourers, 
and the standard of wages. It will be found, too, on taking 
on enlarged view of the subject, that the real and permanent 
interests of the capitalists, or employers of labour, should 
point out to them the propriety of their adopting a similar 
course. At first sight it does indeed appear as if their in- 
terests were opposed to those of the labourers; but such is 
not really the case. The interests of both are at bottom 
identieal; and it has been already seen that all the wealth of 
the country applicable to the payment of wages is uniformly, 
in all ordinary cases, divided among the labourers. It is true, 
that when wages are increased, profits are at the same time 
most commonly reduced. But it does not, therefore, follow 
that capitalists would be placed in a really preferable situation 
were wages to fall and profits to rise. The rate of profit, how 
important soever, is not the only thing to which they have to 
look. Security and tranquillity are still more indispensable 
than high profits to the successful prosecution of industrious 
undertakings. And these are rarely found where wages are 
low, and the mass of the people immersed in poverty and des- 

£ 
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titution. Wherever this is the case, the poor are deterred hj 
nothing, save the fear of the law^ from engaging in all sorts of 
dangerons projects ; and are always ready to listen to those 
who tell them that iiieir nnhappy condition is a consequence 
of misgovemment, and of the selfishness of i^eir employ^s^ 
Under snch unfortunate cinrumstances, industry and enter- 
prise are pandyased, and the condition of tiie capitalists is, if 
Moything, worse than that of the labourers* 

Hence^ while it is impossible for the employers of labour 
artificially to reduce the rate of wages, it is further obvious 
that such reduction, could it be effected, would rarely, if ever^ 
be for their advantage; for unless wages w«re previously at 
an unusoally high elevation^ it would naturally be followed 
bjr a diminution of that {security which is essential to thdr 
interests. The conduct of those who pretend to wish for the 
improvement of the poor, and who at the same time compkiil: 
of high wages, is in fact contradictory, and must be ascsibed 
to hypocrisy or folly, or both — the former because an increase 
of wages is the odly, or at all events the most effectual soul 
ready means by which the condition of the poor can be really 
improved, and the latter because high wages are incomparably 
HasQ best defence of the estates and mansions of the rich. 

Paley says, "It is in the choice of every man of rank and 
property to become the benefactor or the scourge, the guar-^ 
dian or the tyrant, the example or the corrupter of the virtue,. 
of his servants, his tenants, his neighbourhood; to be the 
author to them of peace or contention, of sobriety or dissolute- 
ness, of comfort or distress."^ This statement is more appli* 
cable to parties Hvmg in the country than to those who hve- 
in towns, or who carry on horge manufacturing establishmeatSy 
the masters of which can know little or nothing of the work- 
people in their employ, except what they mi^ learn of their 
eonduct in the mill or foctory. But it is, notwithstanding^ 
in a greater or less degree, applicable to i^ varieties o£ em* 
ployers; their respective situations imposing on them corres- 
ponding obligations and responsibilities. Those who neglect 

' ^orks, T. 97 edition, 1819. 
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the means of benefiting their inferiors, which Broyidence has 
placed at their command, are culpable in more ways than one. 
It wtndd not, indeed^ be easj to oTierrate the good that might 
eyentnallj be aeoomplished were masters, who have the oppor- 
tunity, generally to bestow some little attention on the char 
lacter and conduet of those in titeir service; to assist them in 
establishing schools and nsefd Hbiaries; and to satisfy them 
that those who distinguish themselyea by the siq>erior con* 
dition of their, dwellings and families, their greater depositi^ 
in the savings' bank, &a, will not be overlooked or fo^otten. 
In doing ths, they would contribute to raise the character 
of the labouring class, and to strengthen the foundations of 
pubHe peace and prosperity » 

Much has latterly been smd, and with great justice, in 
regard to the beneficial effects that could hardly fail to follow 
from an improvement in the dwellings of the poor. In towns> 
where the injurious influence of the over-crowded, ill ventilate^ 
and filthy habitations of the lower dasses is especially evidenl^ 
a good deal might probably be effected by judicious poHce regu-' 
lations in. regard to the building and occupation of inferior 
houses. And in the country, where cotti^es are offcen of a 
very miseraUe description, the landhH^ might, with a little 
attention and outlay, effect the greatest improvements. Be- 
sides the various benefits that it would confer on the cottiers, 
there are few things that would redound so much to the credit 
of the own^s of estates, or add so much to the beauty of ihe 
latter, as ha^^ them studded with neat, dean, and comf ort-^ 
able cottages.^ 

But though the conduct of govemment and of the wealthier 
classes, as regards the poor^ were all that could be desired^ 
still its direct influence over individuals must necessarily be 
confined to a comparatively small number of cases, while its 
indirect influence over the mass is usually feeble and but 

^ The Dnke of Bedford, and some other noblemen and gentlemen, 
have done themselves much honour by the improvements they have 
elTected in the cottages on their estates. 

£ 2 
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slowly manifested. What others can do for them is, in truth, 
but as the small dust of the balance compared with what 
they may do for themselves. The situation of most men not 
bom to affluence, is always in great measure dependent on 
their owu exertions. And this is most especially true of the 
labouring classes, the great majority of whom can owe nothing 
to patronage or favour. Industry, frugality, and forethought, 
are their only friends. But, happily, they are all-powerfuL 
And how unpromising soever their situation, those who avail 
themselves of their willing assistance, are never disappointed, 
but secure in the end their own comlort and that of their 
fEunilies. Those, on the contrary, who neglect their aid, 
though otherwise placed under the most favourable circum- 
stances, inevitably sink into a state of misery. The contrast 
between a well cultivated field and one that is neglected and 
overrun with thorns and brambles, is not greater than the 
contrast between the condition of the diligent and slothful, 
the careful and the wasteful labourers. The cottages of the 
former are clean, neat, and comfortable, their children well 
clothed and well instructed; whereas the cottages of the 
latter are slatternly and uncomfortable, being often little 
better than pig-styes, and their children in rags and ignorant. 
No increase of wages can be of any permanent advantage to 
the one class, while the smallest increase conduces to the 
well-being of the other. Vigilando, agendo, bene eonsulendo^ 
prospere omnia cedunt. But on the other hand, ubi gocordia 
te atque ignavia tradideris nequicquam deos implores i irati 
infestique sunt, " If," says Barrow, " wit or wisdom be the 
head, if honesty be the heart, industry is the right hand of 
every vocation: without which the shrewdest insight and 
best attention can execute nothing." (Second Sermon on 
Industry.) 
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CHAPTER V, 

Different Bates of Wages in Different 3nploymentS'^Circvmt 
stances on which these Differences depend. 

In the previous cliapters of this Treatise, we have endeavoured 
to investigate the circumstances which determine wages in 
general. But every one is aware, that while their ordinary 
rate in some employments does not perhaps exceed 2s., 3s., 
or 4s. a-day, it may at the same time amount to 3s., 4s., 5s., 
or upwards in others. The consideration of the circumstances 
which occasion this inequality, will form the subject of this 
chapter. 

Were all employments equally agreeable and healthy, the 
labour to be performed in each of the same intensity, and did 
they all require the same degree of dexterity and skiU on the 
part of the labourer, it is evident, supposing industry to be 
quite free, that there would be no permanent or considerable 
difference in the wages paid to those engaged in them. For 
if, on the one hand, the work-people engaged in a particular 
business earned more than their neighbours, the latter would 
gradually leave their employments to engage in it, until their 
influx had reduced wages to their common level; and if, on 
the other hand, those employed in a particular business earned 
less than their neighbours, there would be an efflux of hands 
from it, until, by their diminution, the wages of those who 
remained had been raised to the common level In point of 
fiact, however, the intensity of the labour in different employ* 
ments, the degree of skill and training required to carry 
them on, their healthiness, and the estimation in which they 
are held, differ exceedingly; and these varying circumstances 
necessarily occasion proportional differences in the wages of 
those engaged in them. Wages are a compensation paid to 
the labourer for the exertion of his physical powers, skill, 
and ingenuity: They, therefore, vary according to the severity 
of the labour to be performed, and to the skill and ingenuity 
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required. A jeweller or engraver, for example, must be paid 
higher wages than a common farm serrant or day labourer. 
A long course of training is necessary to instruct a inan in 
the business of a jeweller or engrarer; and if the cost of 
this training were not made up to him by a higher rate of 
wages, instead of learning so difficult an art, he would addict 
Mmael^ in preference, to such employments as hardly requiie 
any instmcticm. Hence tiie diacrq^ancies that . actually obtaiii 
i& the rate of wages are oonfisied within oeKtam Hmits^Hb^-^ 
creasing or diminishing it only in so fiur as may be neoessazy 
Miy to equalize the unfavomahlB or fayonrahle oireumatances 
oltending any employment. 

. The following have been stated by &nith as the principal 
circumstances which occasion the rate of wages in aome 
employments, to faU bdowy and in othexa to liae above, the 
aotroffe nJobci wages >— 

. 1«^ The agreeaUleness or disagreeafaleneBs of the en^k^* 
Biflnta. 

5M. The easineaa or cheapneBs^ <xt the difficulty and ex^^ 
pense, of leamingthon. 

^rd* The coiutajacy or inconataacy of the emplo 
• 4dL The small or great trust that mast be reposed in those 
who cany them on. 
i/i. 13ie probabUi]^ or improbability of succeeding inihem. 

I 

, Mfit. !nie ogneMmag of an empLc^fment may arise either 
from physical or moral .cauaesH*£rom tiie lightness of the la- 
bour, its healthiness or deanHness^ tibe diegree of estimation 
in which it is ;hel4 &c ; and its disagreeabkness arises frian 
the opposite circamstances---from the aerarity of the laboui^ 
its unhealthiness or dirtiness, the degree of odium attached 
to it, &C. The rate of wages nmst obviously vary with the 
variation of circnmstances exerting so powerful an influence 
over .labourers. It is not to be siq^posed that any individual 
should beao blind to his own interest as to engage ox contiaue 
in an occupation coiuidered as mean and disreputable, or 
where the labour is severe, if he obtain only the same rate of 
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wages that may be obtained by engaging in employments in 
h^ber estimation, or wbere tbe labaiir is comparatively HgbL 
The laboizr c^ a plou^imaaa is not lEnbeaLthy, nor is it either 
irksome or disagreeable ; bat being more severe thatt that o£ 
the shepherd, it is nnifcanooly better rewarded. This principle 
holds universaliy. Gildera, type-founders, smiths, dtstiUs^ 
and aU who carry on unhealthy, disagreeal^, and daageroua 
businesses, invariabfy obfeak a higher rate oi wages tha& 
those arti^eis w^, having equal skill, are engaged in man 
desirable oceupatioBS. The unfavourable opiBion entertained 
respeciang some businesses, has a similar ^eot on wages aa 
if the kbonr to be performed in them were uzmsually lOf 
hmsiSatj or severe. The trade of a bnteher, &r exampk, ia 
generally lodged upon as low and disereditafale, and this fe^ 
ing eanses soch a disiwlinafcion on the part of young men to 
enter it, as can only be overcome by the high wages fdock 
botohers aze said to earn, notwithatanding the li^tness of 
"Qieir hdaoor. This also is the reasosi why the keeper of a 
amall iim or tavern, who is never mastier of his own honsfit 
and who is ^Lposed to the bvntaliiy of every drunkard, ez« 
erdaes anB <^ the most profitable of the ooBBooon trades. The 
«0(ntr8Ey cireomstanees have oantrary efbcts. Hnntbig and 
ifishing are, in an adranced jtage of aoeie^, atmaaag the raeei 
digreeable amusements of the ric&. Bat Irom iAueai being 
hM in this d^ee of estimation, and irom the lightnfBBB of 
their labour, those who practise them as a trade genocaS^ 
leeeive very small wages, and aore prcneevfaiaUy poor. The 
agreeableneBfl'and heaUAdness of their emph>ymenta, rather than 
the lightness of i^ieir labour, m the little skill which thqr 
require, seem to be the principal cause of "die redundant 
numbers, and eonseqaent low wages, of the workmen em* 
ployed in ordinary field labour. 

- The grinding of knives, xaaors, and other catting inslru- 
D:ient8, is a very dekterioua Ixade. The Bdnote partioles of 
steel i/hrown off from the metal in the proeesa of granding 
Aoat in the atmosphere, and bdng taken into the hmgs, ooea^ 
sion c(nisumptions and other diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem. Yarioos contrivances have been suggested to obviate 
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this result, but hitherto with no very marked success ; and the 
mortality in this class of work-people continues to be very 
high. Their wages are in> consequence considerably above the 
common level. But they are not so high as might have beeit 
anticipated from the extreme risk attending the business* 
And it is a curious fact, attested, we believe, by universal ex* 
perience, that gceat danger leads rather to recklessness thait 
to any systematic efforts to lessen or obviate the risL Dissi- 
pation and excess of all kinds are never so prevalent as in 
cities subject to the plague. And the grinders are said to be^ 
notwithstandiog their high wages, the most depressed, dissi* 
pated, and reckless of the Shef&eld workmen.^ ^These, however^ 
thoi^h they be the common, are not the universal character* 
istics of the class; and those workmen who are sober, and 
who use the necessary precautions, are comparatively com* 
fortable and long-lived. 

Mining, though it cannot be called an unhealthy employ* 
ment, is extremely disagreeable, dirty, and dangerous. And* 
it is really surprising that individuals should be found, who 
are ready, without stipulating for any very extraordinary 
wages, to pass their time in working in coal and other mines p 
generally in a crouching posture ; and sometimes, when the 
beds are narrow, lying on their sides, exposed all the while to 
the imminent risk of being blown to pieces. The recklessness 
of most miners, or their insensibility to danger, is indeed' 
quite astonishing. Many of them object to use the Davy 
lamp, because, thongh it lessens danger, it at the same time 
lessens light. And as they will not thtaselves take the neces* 
sary precautions, it might perhaps be expedient to interest 
their masters in their observance, by making them liable for 
the support of the widows and orphan children of the minerar 
who lose their lives by explosions. 

The quicksilver mines of Almaden, in Spain, some of the 
processes in which are extremely unhealthy, were formerly 
wrought by convicts ; but this plan has been abandoned, and 
they are now wrought by labourers hired for the purpose^. 

* Letter on Sheffield, Morning ChronicU, 15th Febmaiyt 1860. 
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The latter, however, do not continue in the mines during the 
entire year. They leave them for some months in the sum- 
mer and autumn, when they are most unhealthy ; and, by 
means of this precaution, their health is comparatively well- 
preserved. 

The severe discipline, the various hardships to which com- 
mon soldiers are exposed, and the little chance they have o£ 
arriving at a higher station, are unfavourable circumstances, 
which, it might be supposed, would require a high rate of 
wages to counterbalance. There are really, however, but few 
common trades in which labourers can be procured for such 
low wages as those for which recruits are wiUiog to enlist in 
the army. And it is not difficult to discover the causes of 
this apparent anomaly. Except when actually engaged in 
warlike operations, a soldier is comparatively idle; while his 
free, dissipated, and generally adventurous life, the splendour 
of his uniform, the imposing spectacle of nulitaiy parades and 
evolutions, and the martial music with which they are accom* 
panied, exert a most seductive influence over the young and 
inconsiderate. The dangers and privations of campaigns are 
undervalued, while the chances of advancement are exaggerated 
in their sanguine and heated imaginations. ''Without regarding^ 
the danger,'' says Smith, "soldiers are never obtained so easily 
as at the beginning of a new war; and though they have 
scarce any chance of preferment, they figure to themselves, in 
their youthful fancies, a thousand occasions of acquinng 
honour and distinction which never occur. These romantie 
hopes make the whole price of their blood. Their pay is less 
than that of conmion labourers, and in actual service their 
fatigues are much greater.*' 

It is observed by Smith, that the chances of succeeding 
in the sea service are greater than in the army. ''The son 
of a creditable labourer or artificer may frequently go to sea 
with his father^s consent : but if he enlists as a soldier, it is 
always without it. Other people see some chance of his 
making something by the one trade : nobody.but himself sees 
any of his making anything by the other." But the allure* 
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iaents to enlist in the army are, notwithstanding, found to he 
much greater than those whieh prompt young men to enter 
the navy. The life of a sailor is perhaps more adventorons 
ihan that of a soldier ; but he has no xeguhir nnifoxm.; his 
employment is comparatively dirty and disagreeable; hia 
kbonr m(»re severe ; and while at sea, he suffers a speoies of 
impriscmment, and cannot, like the soldier, excite either the 
eavj or admiration of others. In oonseqnence, the wages of 
seamen almost inTadably exceed those of soldiers ; and there 
is a greater difficoli^ of obtabiing recruits ai the breaking out 
ef a war. 

Jb. Sngiand, ike disadnmtages and drawbacks natiira% 
incideBt to a sffartng life, harae been considgrahly increased 
1^ ihe practiee of im][neasnieiiL The violeDise and inj«stiis6 
to^^idiich sailors are exposed, by 'tiueir Mabiiitj to impr c as* 
ment, tend io prevent young meat from entering on board 
ship, and thus, \pf artifidally iBSsening the supply of saOoni, 
raise ^lesr wages above their natural level, to the eackreme 
Bgurybothof the queen's and the merchant serviee. ^'!Qifi 
eustom of impressmrat ^puts a freebom Bntish saikr on tfan 
asme footing as a Tnrkish slave. The Grand Seigmer cao- 
sot do a move abaohiteact than to order a man to be dragged 
away from his iiamily, and, against his will, run his head 
agamst tiie nuauth of a canBon; and if such acts should be 
frequent in Toikey, upon any one set of useful men, wquM 
it not drive them away to other countries, and thin their 
numbers yearly ? and would not the xemasning few double 
or triple their wages? whidi is the case witii our aailoia, ia 
time of war, to Hie gnat detriment of oar eommerce.''^ 

In proof of the accuracy of this statement, it nu^ be men* 
tioned, that while the wages c£ all other smta of labourers 
and artisans axe uniformly higher in the United States than 
in England, ihose c^ sailors are generally lower. The reason 
k, ihsk the navy of the United States is manned by meana 
of voluntary enlistment only. The Amerieans are desirouB 

1 BlchardsQii*8 Essay on the Caiues of the Decline of Foreign Trade. 
Ed. 1756, p. 24. 
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of becoming a great naval power, and tiiey have wisely relin- 
quished a practice which would hare driven their best sailors 
from their service, and have f<nroed them to man their flieet 
with the sweepings of their gaols. 

It has been estimated that there west timje 16,000 Edtish 
sailors 'on board Amenosn ships at tiie close of last war ; and 
the wages of English seamen had then risen to abont donliLe 
the rate paid to the Ameneans. IBus caLiraordinary influx of 
British seamen into the Ameriean service, and the no less 
ttctraordinary rise in their wages at home, can only he ae- 
eonnted for by onr ccmtinning to resort to impiessment after 
it was abandoned by tiie United States, farmedy omr aea- 
sien were in the habit, on the breaking out; of wars, <^ cfe- 
sorting to HoUand; bat the difference of langoage was «& 
insuperaUe ofaotacle to iheir oanying this praotiee to any 
v«ry injurions extent. Beaeitcn to the United States do 
not, however, eneoonter any such ohstade. Thien our 
sailors are assnred of a 8a£e asyhmi among their kindred and 
£riends — among those vdiose language, religion, cnstonis, and 
habits are identtoal with their owa — and who are anxtons to 
umL tiiemselves of eveiy means by whieh they may dzanr 
tiiem to their service. The abolition of impressment will he 
indispenBable to eonntemdl such overpow e ring indneemeDtB 
to deseition. And, as it has been shown, that impressment 
is not really necessary fior the maTming of tiie fleet,^ we tmat 
tbat it may be Anally abolished; and that the efforts of i^ 
Americans to increase their naval power may not heassisted 
by onr obstinately clinging to a system fraught with injtiatiiOB 
and 0]^[nessiQEn. 

1!he dfficera of the army and navy, and many of tikon 
fimctionaries who M situatimis of great trust and responail»- 
Mty, receive only a small pecuniary remuneration. The oonoi- 
deration attadied to such situations, and the fn^^wfic*^ jSttof 
confer on their possessors, form a principal port of thdr sakoy. 

JSeeandfy, The wages of labour in partieular busiitesBea 

1 Wealth of Nation*— Note XII. 
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vary according to the comparatiye facility with which they 
may be learned. 

There are several sorts of labour which a man may perform 
without any, or but little, previous instruction; and ii\ 
which he will, consequently, gain a certain rate of wages 
from the moment he is employed. But, in civilized societies, 
a great variety of employments can be carried on by thos© 
only who have been regularly instructed in them. And it is 
evident, that the wages of such skilled labourers must exceed 
the wages of those who are comparatively rude, so as to 
afford them a sufficient compensation for the time they have 
lost and the expense they have incurred in their education. 
Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that the ordinary rate of 
wages paid to unskilled labourers is £35 a year; If the edn* 
cation of a skilled labourer— a jeweller or engraver, for ex« 
ample-^and his maintenance up to the period when he begins 
to support himself, cost £300 more than is required for the 
maintenance of an unskilled labourer up to the same period, it 
is quite obvious that the former will not be in so good a situ- 
ation as his unskilled neighbours, unless his wages exceed 
theirs by a sum suffixsient not only to yield him the customary 
rate of profit on the extra sum of £300, expended on his 
education and maintenance, but to replace the sum itself 
previously to the probable termination of his life. If he ob* 
tain less than this, he will be underpaid ; and if he obtain 
more he will be overpaid, and there will be an influx of nev 
entrants, until their competition has reduced wages to their 
proper leveL 

The policy of Great Britain, and of most other European 
nations, has added to the necessary«eost of breeding up skilled 
labourers, by forcing them to serve as apprentices for a longer 
period than is in most cases necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of the trades they mean to exercise. But, as the wages of 
labour must be proportioned, not only to the skill and dex* 
terity of the labourer, but also to the time he has spent, 
and the difficulties and expense to which he has been put in 
learning his business, it is plain that if an individual be com* 
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pelled to serve an apprenticeship of seven years to a business 
which he ndght have learned in two or three years, he must 
obtain a proportionally higher rate of wages after the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, than would otherwise hav& sufficed 
for his remuneration. The institution of unnecessarily long 
apprenticeships is, therefore, productive of a double injury. 
It injures the employers of workmen, by artificially raising 
the wages of journeymen ; and it injures the workmen, from 
its tendency to generate idle and dissipated habits, by making 
them pass so large a portion of their youth without any 
{Sufficient motive to be industrious. 

By the common law of England, every man has a right to 
employ himself at pleasure in every lawful trade. But this 
sound principle was almost entirely subverted by a statute 
passed, in compliance with the solicitations of the corporate 
bodies, in the 5th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, com- 
monly called the Statute of Apprenticeship. It enacted that 
no person should, for the future, exercise any trade, craft, or 
mystery, at that time exercised in England or Wales, unless 
he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of seven 
years at least ; and what had before been a bye-law of a 
few corporations, thus became the general and statute law 
of the kingdom. Eortunately, the courts of law were al- 
ways singularly disinclined to enforce the provisions of this 
statute. Though the words of the act plainly include the 
whole kingdom of England and Wales, it was interpreted to 
refer only to market towns ; and it was also interpreted to 
refer only to those trades which had been practised in Eng- 
land when the statute was passed, and to have no reference 
to such as had been subsequently introduced. This interpre- 
tation gave occasion to several very absurd and even ludi- 
crous distinctions. It was adjudged, for example, that a 
eoachmaker could neither himself make nor employ a jour- 
neyman to make his coach-wheels, but must buy them of a 
master wheelwright, this latter trade having been exercised 
in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, 
ihougli he had never served an apprenticeship to a coach- 
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i&aker, might either make himself, or employ journeymen to 
make coaches, the trade of a coachmaker not being within 
the statute, because not exercised in England at the time 
vfaeD. it was passed. The oontradiction and absurdity of 
these regulations, and the impolicy and injurious operation of 
Has statute had long been obvious ; but so slow is the pro- 
gress of sound legislation^ and so powerful the opposition to 
erery disnge affecting private interests, that it was not re** 
pealed until 1814*. The Act for this purpose did not, how- 
ever, interfere with aaxy of the existing rights, privileges, of 
bye-laws of the different legally constituted corpcarationsv 
But wherever these do not interpose, the fcHrmation of ap- 
prenticeships aaid their duration is now left to be adjusted by 
the parties themselves* 

The class of female domestic servants comprises one of the 
la^at: divisions of the labouring population, and that, per*- 
haps, whidt is best inrovided for. And as most descriptions 
oi in-door female labour may be practised with but little 
traiinng, it may seem difficult to account for the high wages 
paid to domestics, and for thdr supmor co&dition as com- 
pared with needle-women, washer-worn^ and those females 
generally who depend on dianoe employment. But, though 
in many respects desirable, the situation of domestic s^rvants> 
whether male or female, has several considerable drawbacks; 
13iey are subject to numerous restraints. And, besides per^ 
forming their respective menial offices, they are obliged ta 
conform, whether they like them car not, to the rules and re» 
gttlations of the families in whic^ they Hve. Most people 
have, however, a disincHnation to be thus dictated to by 
others. And those who consent to execute menial offices at 
the bidding of mast^s and mistresses, feel that they are en-^ 
gaged in what is reckoned a mean and servile employment^ 
and that they oceapy a low position in the public estimation,: 
There is, no cbubt^ much ill^lounded prejudice in the estimate 
that is thus commonly formed of the statiim of housdiold 
9ervdads» We do not well see, supposing their education 
and other attainments to be equal, why a man's servants 
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should be deemed to be of a lower class than his tradesmen. 
But such, whether right or wrong, is the opinion of the 
public; and its influence, and the various cestraints to which 
they ore subject, prcTent many from estenng service, and by 
lessemng their numbers, oooterifaiite to raise the wages of 
those engaged in it. 

These ciitmmstaaees account, in so far, for what has been 
reckoned ^ extraordinary fact of great distress frequently 
prevailing amongst needlew<»iien in London, while the oon- 
ditioB. of female servants is so veiy good. But very few of 
tbe former class have any desire to range themselves in 1^ 
latter. They are mostly the daughters of professional people, 
decayed tradesmtrai, shopkeepers, and such like parties ; and 
have firom infancy heea taught to look upon domestics as a 
lower class, to which, rather than descend, they would unden- 
go any privation. And it is not to be denied, that their con- 
dition, besides its higher place in the public estimation, has 
some real and some supposititious advantages on it^ side. If 
they be less comfortably provided for than household servants, 
they at all events enjoy a greater degree of &«edom; and 
have more oppod;unities of becoming known, and of fc^ming^ 
connexions and UedsoiUy sometimes of a more and sometimes^ 
of a less respectable kind. And thus it is that domestics owe 
to the servitude in which l^ey are j^ed, and the unjusliy 
low estimation in which they are held, their high wages, and 
oomparaiavely oomlQartdi>le condition. 

The case of the hand4oom weavera affords a striking illus* 
traitdGn of the unfavourable influenoe which the eai^ acquisi- 
tion and conduct of a business usually has over the condition 
of i^se engaged in it« The art of weaving most fabrics may 
be learned with the greatest facility. And the lightness of the 
woiiE, and the circumstance of its being principally carried on 
in the houses of tiie weavers, wk) are assisted by their families, 
make it be resorted to by a very large class of persons, many 
of whom are of weakly constitutioD», and unable to engage in 
emj^oyments requiring considmble i^ysieal vigour. Hence 
the wages <rf hondrloora weavers are abnost always below the 
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ordinary level of wages in the generality of businesses. Lat- 
terly they have, through the increasing competition of power 
. looms, b«en reduced to a very low rate indeed, and the 
».' 'weavers have frequently been involved in extreme distress. 
BTi?t4esfet6iKek low wages, the probability is, that the spread 
of poyFcr'iooms will in the end effect the all but total annihi- 
Mion <:)£N^a^hand-weaving business. And there can be no 
doulbl thats£he labouring class, as well as the other classes^ 
will eventually gain by the change. In the meantime, how* 
ever, the weav€ig have strong claims on the public sympathy ; 
-and every practicable means should be tried that may seem 
most likely to abridge and facilitate the painful state of tran- 
sition in which they are involved, by introducing their children 
to other businesses, and by facilitating their emigration, or 
otherwise. 

Thirdly, The wages of labour, in different employments, 
vary with the constancy and inconstancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in some trades than in 
others. Many trades can only be carried on in particular 
states of the weather, and seasons of the year; and if the 
workmen who are engaged in such trades cannot easily find 
employment in others during the time they are thrown out 
of them, their wages must be proportionally augmented. A 
journeymen jeweller, weaver, shoemaker, or tailor, for ex- 
ample, may, under ordinary circumstances, reckon upon 
obtaining constant employment. But masons, bricklayers, 
paviors, and, in general, all those workmen who carry on their 
busmess in the open air, are liable to perpetual interruptions. 
Their wages must, however, not only suffice to maintain them 
while they are employed, but also during the time they are 
Jiecessarily idle. And they ought also to afford them, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, some compensation for those anxious 
and desponding moments which the thought of so precarious 
a situation must sometimes occasion. 

This principle shows the fallacy of the opinion so generally 
entertained respecting the great earnings of porters, hackney 
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coachmen, watennen, and generally of all workmen employed 
only for short periods, and on particular occasions. Such 
persons frequently make as much in an hour or two as regu- 
larly employed workmen make in a d«.y; but'^^&is' greater 
hire, during the time they are employed, is found to be only 
a bare compensation for the labour they perform, and for the 
time they are necessarily idle. Instead of making iaoiiey, th^ 
are almost invariably poorer than those who are engaged in 
more constant occupations. 

The interruption to employments occasioned by the cele- 
bration of holidays, has a similar effect on ws^es. There are 
countries in which the holidays, excluding Sundays, make 
nearly a third part of the year; and the necessary wages of 
labour must there be about a third part, or 33| per cent., 
greater than they probably would be were these holidays 
abolished. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary according to the small 
or great trust reposed in the workmen. 

'* The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of equal, 
but of much superior ingenuity ; on account of the precious 
materials with which they are instrusted. 

" We trust our health to the physician ; our fortune, and 
sometimes our life and reputation, to the lawyer and attorney. 
Such confidence could not safely be reposed in people of a 
very mean or low condition. Their reward must be such, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the society' which 
so important a trust requires. The long time and the great 
expense which must be laid out in their education, when 
combined with this circumstance, necessarily enhance stiU 
further the price of their labour."* 

Fifthly, The wages of labour, in different employments, vary 
according to the probability or improbability of success in 
them. 

^ WealihofKatioiu. 



^ jgQfUAUTT OP WJlGES. 

Tliifi casise of Tsriatioa tHaeAj aSiects iht ■irageB of the 
lii^er e^tm -of labinaien^ -or «f tihase mko praduB witat sie 

If « yismg man ^ie iioiiiid n^^prentieB to a ^hoeimaker cor 
•taikc, there is hardly Aizpf deubt «f Ms attainuig to an osdi- 
auny degnee of 'pfoQaancf and -racpeitness in Itk bufoness^ 
and that he will be able to Jive l}jr it ; ivberoas if he be hawDd 
opprentiee to a lawyesi;, pauite]!; iseolpteir, or pbv^, theie 
are perhaps three or four chances to one "^tmi ht nevsear Maaas 
to flnoh a degxiee of fajofioirauc^ in any of these nUasigs as wHI 
enable him te fltthfliBt <jai ins evnioga. JBott in pnofesskais 
wbere moB^ fail ior one who sacoeed^ the fortunate mie 
sbonld not on^ gam isnch a ate of wages as nay indemnify 
Jiim far the expenaes inemsed in his edneation^ hvt also for all 
that has been espendod on the edwaafciofi -of ^ nnsuocessful 
competitors. It is abundantly certain, however, that the wages 
of lawyers, players, sculptors, &d, taken in the aggregate, 
never .amount >to so large a sum. The lottery of the law, and 
of the other liberal profeasioous, bas many grent prizes, b&t 
these is, notsvithstondiz^, a kcge excess of bboaJES. " Gom- 
pnte«" «ays JLdam Srmih, " m any partienhir pbee, wbat is 
likely to be aacmtiBlLy gained, and wbat is Jakely to be annually 
spent, by all the diSeiient wraikmen in any common tiade, 
jsncb as IMt of shoemakeirs or weaveis, and you wiU find that 
the iecmer sum «£Q generally teauwed the latter, JBot make 
the same ^oanpntatian witb regard to dll the coimseUors and 
students of hm, in aU the different Inns loi Gouri^ and yoa 
idll find l^bot their ajDuud gaa&s bear bolt .a veiy^fflnall propor- 
tkm to their ^aminal expense, even thoogb jwl rate tbe former 
msbighjaDidi&ektteraakfw, as can weU be done. Tke lot- 
ttecy g£ the law, thero£are, is wesrj hx .£rom beii^ a perfectly 
fan* lottery; and that, as widl as nuur^ fither Jiberal and 
honourable professions, is, in point of pecuniary gain, evidently 
nndersreoompensed.'' 

But the power, wealth, and coffaidmation, wlucb most -com- 
monly attend superior exceUence in the Hberal professions, 
and the overweening confidence j)laced by eacb individual in 
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his own good fortune, are snfllcient to overbalance all the 
disadvantages and drawbacks that attend them, and sever fail 
to crowd their ranks with all the most generous and aspiiiag 
spirits. 

It is unmecessary to enter upon aoj further details witli 
respect to this port of oar subject. It has been snffi* 
cientlf proved, that wherever indnstrjr is ^^ and nnfe^ 
tered, i^e penDanent di&renoes that obtain in the wages of 
those engaged in different employments^ mere^ suffice to 
balattee the favourable or un&vottrable eiremnstanoes by 
which they are attended. When the cost of their eduxsation^ 
the chancer of their snoeeas, and the various disadvantages 
nacident to their caUuigs, have been taken into acconnl^ 
ihose who receive the hi^^t wages are not really better paid 
than those who leoeive the lowest. The wages eamed bf 
different dasses of workmen ace equal, not when eadi indivi* 
dual earns the same number of shillings, or of pence, in a 
given space of time^ but when each is paid in proportion to 
the severity of the labour he has to perform, the degree of 
previous education and skill that it requireci, and the oddier 
eauses of variation already specified. Wherevear, indeed, the 
principle of competition is allowed to operate without re* 
atraint, and individoals may empby themsdves as th^y 
pleaae, we may be aasured that the higgling of the sfrnkeb 
will always adjust the unte of wages, in di&rent employmenta, 
on the princif^ now stated, and that they will be, all things 
conaidered, jiearlj equal If wages in one employment be 
d^ressed below the common level, labourers will leave it to 
1^ to others ; and if they be raisod above that level, labouiers 
will be attracted to it from those departments wheie wi^ges 
are lower, uniil their inoeaaed competiiaon has sunk them to 
their average standard. We do not, howeiver, mea& to aifirm^ 
that this equalisation is in all eases immediately or speedily 
bsoi^t about. On the oontraiy, it often hi^^eus that, owing 
to an attfidinient to the trade, or the loea% in whi^ thcty 
hBif» been laid, or the .di&wlty of leaming othctr trades, 

F 2 
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individuals will continue, for a lengthened period, to practise 
their peculiar trades, or will remain in the same district, when 
other trades in that district, and the same trades in bther 
districts, yield better wages to those engaged in them. 
But how slowly soever, wages, taking eveiything into ac- 
count, are sure to be equalized in the end. And the extraor- 
dinary facilities that are now afforded for becoming minutely 
acquainted with the various branches of industry carried on in 
all parts of the country, and of travelling from one point to 
another, will no doubt hasten the adjustment of wages, 
according to the advantages and disadvantages incident to 
different businesses and localities. Without, however, in- 
sisting on these considerations, it is enough to state, that all 
inquiries, like those in which we are now engaged, that have 
the establishment of gowral principles for their object, should 
be founded on periods of average duration ; and whenever 
such is the case, we may always, without occasioning any 
material error, assume that the wages earned in different em- 
ployments are, all things taken into account, about equals. 

It may farther be observed, in reference to these principles^ 
that wherever industry is unfettered, and knowledge generally 
diffused, the talents of all are turned to the best account. In- 
deed, it may be safely affirmed, that of the myriads of indivi- 
duals engaged in industrious undertakings in Great Britain, as 
conductors, overseers, or workmen, the situation occupied by 
each is, in the '^ast majority of cases, that which is best suited 
to his capacity, and his salary or wages such as he is fairly 
entitled to by his services. Agriculturists, manufacturers, and 
merchants, whether their businesses be large or small, are 
always most anxious to give the greatest efficacy to their estab- 
lishments, to adapt their means properly to their ends, and te 
select the parties that are, aU things considered, the most suit- 
able for their purposes. The prosperity of all industrious 
undertakings principally depends on the skill with which this 
selection is made, on the proper parties being placed in the 
proper situations, and their wages adjusted according to thek 
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merits and the confidence reposed in them. Mistakes in a 
matter of such primary importance as the proper distribution 
of the labour employed, in any considerable undertaking, would 
be so very fatal to its success, that we may be sure they will be 
carefully guarded against. The principle of detur digniori is 
the only one on which their managers can act with safety or 
advantage to themselves. And it is quite as much for the in- 
terest of the employed as of the employers that thi^ distribu- 
tion should be fairly made ; for otherwise trickery, ignorance, 
and sloth, might carry off the rewards due to integrity, skill, 
and diligence. The society in which we live has its disadvan- 
tages and drawbacks ; but, at all events, it must be said of 
masters and capitalists engaged in business, that they never 
willingly fail duly to appreciate and reward the superior talents 
and industry of the lower classes \ and never suffer, or, if ever, 
only through error and for a moment, that l;he fund which 
should feed and support labour should be misemployed to sup- 
port idleness. And yet there have been, and still are, persons, 
calling themselves social reformers and Mends to the poor, who 
propose that this natural and admirable system should be 
subverted, and that the employment and the wages of every 
man should be determined by agents nominated by government 
for the purpose ! We should show but little respect for our 
readers, were we to waste their time by exposing in detail the 
palpable quackery of such a scheme. The innumerable abuses 
to which it would infallibly lead, were any attempt made to 
act upon it, would be such that it could not be maintained for 
six weeks. If it were, it would destroy industry, and fill the 
iand with bankruptcy and beggary. 
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CHAPTEE VI, 

JSiriiig by Time and hj/ Piece Workr^Advamiagee of tie kUter, 
^nesepedieney (f making Wages depend on the Betult of 
TJnderiakingK 

Wages are ffometixneB pftid by the daj^ ^roek, month, jear, 
or other term, and sometmies by the piece <x job, that is, by 
the qaatitity of work done. Domestic serrants »e nsnany 
hired in the former mode, or by time ; bot hirge amounts <^ 
mairafacttiring, afpricnltitra], and other labour are peifonned 
by the piece, and wherever it can be adopted, this i» the 
preferable mode <£ hiring work*peo[de. Their strei^h, 
skill, and assiduity ore widely different. And when they af« 
hired bf time, it is often impraetieable, and is always a diffi- 
cnlt, tronblesome, and intidioos task to arrange them in 
dasses, and adfnst the wages of each according to their real 
deserts. Hiring by the piece or job does away with theae^ 
diiRcnlties ; and, by exactly apportioning the reward to the 
amonnt of labonr, not only takes away all temptation to idle- 
ness, bnt prompts workmen to pat forth all their energies. 
B makes their own immecBate interest, and not their dnty to 
&eir employers, the mainspring of their exertions. La- 
borious and skilful workmen are no longer underpaid, as 
compared with those who are slofhfcd and ignorant. The 
system admits of no partiality on the part of the masters,, 
and of no pretence or shirking on the part of the employed. 
It is thoroughly honest and equitable. The wages earned 
under it may be low or high; but whatever may be their 
amount, they are distributed in the exact ratio of the services 
that have been performed. The labourer who executes twice 
the work that is executed by another, receives double wages, 
and so in proportion. 

The stimulus which this plan of hiring gives to exertion, is 
so very powerfol, that in some cases it has been thought ne- 
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cessaij, in iiie view of preraitiiig tbe laboozers firam off«r> 
iraikiBg thoBadxes^ to liimt the anms wkicii they^ could earn 
im a gifca tbne, Bat tkk ultra bmI is- nst manilesfcad^ ex^ 
o^ in. the ease of patties eiigaged fer a dbort period only, or 
when they first begin to work under the system. Eegukr 
tflslMroEk kboujcra, iliOQgh distzngoiahed by their industry 
and penereraaee^ do not uvviwiak AeMsdres. Th^ ar^ 
alaoy mndi more their own Blasters than those eagaged for 
oevtain tenas* Th^ are, in tnd^, coBtraefon as well as 
LdNWEcra. AadpiOfidcd they exeeate their woritwithiB. the 
tezm: atipiihifad (il aodh stipohtiom bemade), tii^ may ehooae 
tiMor onm Hbbb^ lor wodkiag^ aad begrn and leave off when 

. fiece wedk is alao hffxi the most likely, if it. be not the 
aidy means h^ which the mem lalaiaRn caai ezpcet to advaaee 
himsdf to a higherstafcicm. A man nnderti^ee to eoidewn 
com at so much an acre» to make roads and drains at so much 
a-rood, to weaire cloth at so nsich a yard, in shorty to execute 
a certaDaaaKmnt ol work foe a certain price. SomestiBiea he 
leatrzeta has undertaking to what he thinks he can exeeuha 
hinflel^ with pcdu^a & aseistanee of his £Km%. But 
whether he do ^haa, at eraphiy othera (soBB^uMa in the wtqf 
of aub-coBitractois) to assist hint, it is hia ohgeet to finish his 
ta^ aa expeditbusly aa posaifal^ and to emph^ his profits ae 
a meana of extending his bnsineas. in tina way he gradnaUy 
rises in the aeale of society, till, hating ceased to work wiih 
his own hands^ he becomes a contraetor on a. Imge seab, or 
^igages in some other oeeu|iatian. And it is phdn that the 
training and experience he has had, and the habits he has 
fanned, nniai make him at once a ^igikot and a diaoecnhig 
master. The foundations of thousands of midding; aad of 
Tcry many large fortunes, have been laid in the way now 
stated. It is, in troth, the hcoadest, the easiestr and the 
safest of the yarious channda by which dihgent, sagacioim, 
and fnigal iadiyiduais emerge from poverty, and attain to 
respectability and qpuienoe. These who thus riae to dia- 
tinction may be em^iaticaikl^ said to be the arehiteets o£ 
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their own fortimes. They owe nothiag to interest, to favour, 
or to any unworthy means. They stood originally on the 
same level with their fellow-workmen, and they owe their 
elevation to the judicious exercise of talents common to them 
all. 

There camiot, therefore, as it appears to us, be any reason- 
able doubt that the introduction of the practice of piece-work, 
or of hiring by the job, has been, and that its further exten- 
sion would be, a great advantage to all classes, but especially 
to the labourers. It appears to be the only plan by. which a 
man's earnings are not only made to depend upon, but are 
exactly proportioned to his labour, skill, and ingenuity ; while 
it has the further advantage of enabling prudent and enter- 
prising individuals to advance themselves, by comparatively 
easy steps, to a superior condition, and, in the end, to merge 
the character of labourer in that of employer. 

It has sometimes been said, that it would be good policy to 
endeavour to interest labourers in the zealous prosecution of 
the task in which they may be engaged, by making their wages 
depend, in part at least, on the result of their exertions. But 
except in a few limited and peculiar cases, this could not be 
done. The wages of sailors may be, and indeed usually are, 
made to depend on the successful termination of the 
voyage. But how could the wages of the work-people em- 
ployed on a farm, in a foundry, or in a cotton*mill, be made 
to depend on the result of such speculative undertakings P 
Vciy frequently, however, the workpeople now referred to, 
are paid by the piece ; and, when such is the case, they have 
a plain and tangible motive, level to their capacities, and not 
depending on anything remote or contingent, to make every 
exertion. 

But, though the practical difficulties in the way of making 
the wages of labourers dependent on the results of the em- 
ployments in which they are engaged, were less formidable 
than they appear to be, we should not,* in the great majority 
of cases, anticipate any advantages from the scheme being 
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-adopted. On the contrary, the presumption is, that it would 
be injurious. If labourers are to participate in the advantages 
of successful enterprises, they must also participate in the 
losses resulting from those of a contrary description; and 
must, consequently, in cases of failure, be deprived of their 
accustomed and necessary means of subsistence. The hazard 
to which they would thus be exposed, might, it is true, be 
lessened by making a part only of their remuneration depend 
on the issue of the enterprise. But if it were really an 
advantage to be allowed to pa^icipate in a chance of this sort, 
the fixed portion of their wages would be proportionally 
diminished, and at every failure of an enterprise, the labourers 
engs^ed in it would be thrown upon the work-house, or on 
the contributions of the benevolent. It is nugatory to sup- 
pose that the condition of the poor should be improved by 
their engaging in such uncertain projects. Security, and a 
reward proportioned to their deserts, conduce most to their 
well-being. And these, we have seen, are enjoyed in the 
highest degree by the piece-work labourers. They are nowise 
dependent on the seasons, or on any one of the thousand 
unforeseen contingencies that may occur to defeat the most 
carefully conducted industrious speculation. They depend on 
themselves only ; and being sure of a commensurate return, 
they invariably put forth all their energies. 

It is further obvious that if work-people are to be inte- 
rested in the result of an undertaking, they must have some 
control over its conduct, and be authorized to inquire into 
the accounts and proceedings of those by whom the under- 
taking is managed. All the advantages of individual enters 
prise and responsibility would, in consequence, be lost, and 
the most necessary and judicious steps, in the conduct of a 
business, might be objected to or censured by those most 
incompetent to form a judgment upon such matters. At 
present, when a capitalist engages in any undertaking, he 
knows beforehand that he will reap all the advantage if it be 
successful, and that, if otherwise, he will have to bear all the 
loss. He is consequently determined, by the most powerfcd 
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siotiye», to act dkene&j, to proseribe aH useless eaqwose, 
ani io Btmk kiiasdf of ererj means (v isfsideni thai mi^ 
freseat iftnl^ to faeOifcate his projeets. Exeepi ia a^ Teiy 
few cases^ aS iBdnstiiow vn^rtakrags ai« soie to be caoied 
OB Bsosi eikseBEify and eecnonioafif by indindiiats. Bat of 
an sorts of intet l er e aoB , that of tibe iwrkmea wouy be moat 
objectional^lei It umlil ksdly, mdeed, be moie abaoari for 
a general to tal» tile' opimcm of tbe pnmllca of his 8Btmf on 
^■esUoitf of stiategy, tkui it wobM be for a capitaMat to call 
his kbonrers to his eavneiLH and mould ileaa a wa o aJmy to 
theff opisioiis. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

law for repnmng Comiinatums ammg Workmen repealed in 
1824 — Impoliey of that Lam — lU real effect — Voluntary 
Combinations should not be forcibly suppressed— Such eombi- 
nations are (fien injurious to tie Workmen — Necessity for 
preventing one set cf Workmen from obstructing others in 
their ^nplqyments, 

BssiDES the causes d variations m the rate c^ images, specified 
in Chapter Y., they are supposed to be materiaHj affected 
hj the strikes and ooralRnatioBs which frequently exist 
among wv^meiL ; and as thb is a subject of mudi im^por- 
tanee, and ivith respect to whidi thore is a ooondeiable 
differenee £i opinion, we shaH riiortly examine it» 

It was tiw pcactMe of the legislature^ sidweqiieniiy to the 
le^n of Edward L, to iixterf<ne respecting the stipolatioBa 
in the contraet of wages between masters and servaiitB. 
And, its ddiberatH>ns being is most eases guided by the ad- 
vice of the masters, it was natnal tiiat it riionld interfere^ 
rather to promote their particular interests, than that it 
m^lit treat both parties witii the same eyen-hancfed and 
impartial justice. But the gradual though skm 
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tiou of soimder and more enlarged prineiples of public eco- 
nomy haTing impiesBed all classes wifch a conviction of the 
geumd impolicy of stbdi interference, ifc was latterly but 
isreiy practised. The experience of nearly fire hnndred years, 
has shown that, while evesj attempt to set & moMimm on the 
price of labour is oppressive aad injurious to ih& workmen, it 
is of no real advantage to their employers; £i7r it has been 
found that workmen have inmadably become more pwsever-^ 
ing, sober, and indastrkms, aecordbg as their fre^m has 
been extended, and as they have been relieved from the vexa* 
tioiis restzadnts to winek they were fbrmeiiy subjected. 

Bat though, the legislature had long ceased to dictate the 
precise terms on whiiii masters should birf and woikmen 
sell their labour, a set of laws were of late mncih extended,, 
imd were Teiy frequentiy aeted upon, by whidi woikmen 
were fuereoAj punished for eow§6in^ togetiier to raise 
i^dr wages^ or to oppose their rednetiQn* These laws, which 
were in no <»dinaiy degree partial and unjust, had their 
origin IB a dark sad baxbacous period. The dreadful plague 
that deselated England^ in common with most other coun* 
tries of Europe, in 1348 and 1349, having destroyed great 
anmbars of tlffi laboaring poor, a greater competition took 
plaoe lor the sen^ioes of those who survived, who, in conse- 
fpienoe, obtained mndi higher wages. ^ Parliament, however, 
instead of leacring this temporaiy rise of wages, to which the 
poor had aa imquestioBable li^t, to be modified by the in- 
orease of populatioa it woold have ocoarioned, passed, in 1350,. 
theinaous act (25 Edward UL, c. 1) for regulating wages. 
By this statute^ labourers were obliged to serve ioc sxuk 
wages as were common in the districts in whidt they resided 
previously to the pestilence. But, as this gave rise to a great 
deal of cavilling, a statute was passed two years after, fixing 
the specifio amount of the wages to be given to reapers, 
mowers, haymakers, thraidiess, &&, and to the more common 
and important classes of artiBeers. ' A varii^y of subsequent 

i S«e anUf p. 31. 

* See the Sates in Sir F. H. Ede&'s State of the Boon vol. i. p. 9S. 
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acts were passed, to enforce compliance with the regulations 
in the statute of wages, of the spirit of which some idea may 
be formed from the fact of its having been made felony^ by 
9, statute, passed in 1425 (3 Henry VI., c. 1), for masons to 
confederate or combine together to raise their wages above 
the statutory rate. And though this barbarous law has 
long ceased to be acted upon^ it was not effaced from the 
Statute-book till 1824, and may be considered as the pa- 
rent stock from which the statute against combinations was 
•derived. 

This statute (39th and 40th Geo. III., cap. 105), after 
deckring all combinations to obtain an advance of wages to 
be unlawful, went on to enact, that any workman who entered 
into a combination, either verbal or in writing, to obtain au 
advance of wages, to lessen the hours or time of working, to 
<lecrease the quantity of work, to persuade, intimidate, or by 
money or otherwise, endeavour to prevail on any other work- 
man not to accept employment; or who should, for the 
purpose of obtaming an advance of wages, endeavour to 
intimidate or prevail on any person to leave his employment, 
or to prevent any person employing him: or who, being hired, 
should, without any just or reasonable cause, refuse to work 
with any other workman ; such workman should, on the oath 
or oaths of one or more credible witnesses, before any two 
justices of the peace, within three calendar months after the 
offence had been committed, be committed to, and confined in, 
• the common gaol within their jurisdiction, for any time not 
exceeding three calendar months; or, at the discretiom of 
such justices, should be committed to some house of correc- 
tion, within the same jurisdiction, there to remain, and be 
kept at hard labour, for any time not exceeding two calendar 
months. 

The extreme severity of this enactment must strike every 
one. Justices of the peace belong to the order of masters ; 
and, however respectable individually, they generally possess 
a full share of their peculiar feelings and prejudices. To 
invest two of them with the power of imprisoning workmen 
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for three months without the intervention of a jury, was 
certainly intrusting them with an authority very liable to be 
abused, and which, if it were to be exercised at all, should 
have been placed in hands less likely to act under a bias. 
The workmen could, it is true, appeal to the quarter sessions i 
but as this was only an appeal from one set of justices to> 
another, it was of little importance. There were a yariety of 
other clauses, dischargmg ail workmen from attending any 
meeting for the purpose of combining, from contributing ta 
defray the expenses incurred by persons acting contrary to 
this Act, and compelling offenders to give evidence, &c. ftc, 
under the above-mentioned penalties. 

A very strong feeling had been spreading for many years, 
not only among the workmen, but also among the more intel- 
ligent portion of the masters, that the attempts to enforce the 
provisions of the Combination Act had done more harm than 
good. And in unison with this feeling, a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed, in 1834, to inquire into 
the operation of the laws for preventing combinations among 
workmen; and for preventing their emigration, and the ex- 
portation of machinery. This committee collected a great 
deal of evidence on these subjects. And the impression 
made by this evidence, and the growing conviction of the 
impolicy of the combination laws were such, that a bill for 
their repeal, introduced by Mr. Hume, the chairman of the 
committee, was soon after carried through both Houses, and 
passed into a law. 

This measure has not, however, had all the effect which some 
of its supporters anticipated. And it must be admitted, that 
the workmen have in many instances discovered a refractory 
and turbulent disposition; and that there is hardly a branch of 
industry in which they have not resorted to strikes, and 
entered into combinations, not unfrequently accompanied with 
violence, to raise their wages, and to dictate to their masters 
the mode in wluch they should be employed. Much, however,, 
as we regret, and ready as we are to condemn, many of these 
proceediDgs, we are very far torn thinking that they form any 
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valid reason either for the reviyal of the Combination Act^ or 
for the enactment of any similar statute. 

Nothing can apparently be more veaionable than thab woil> 
men skonld be allowed fredj to con^bine or assodate togei^iery 
lor 1^ purpose of a^^tang the terms on whieh th^ will sell 
their labonr. Wages, like eveiytiung else, i^oald always be kft 
to be regulated by the fair and free competition of ^ parties 
in the market, without being interfered with by ike kgidafenre. 
"'The property/' says Adam Smith, ^'whic^ every man has in 
bis own kbonr, as it is the original foundation of aU other 
property, so it is the most saored and inviolable. The pstri^ 
mony of a poor man lies in the strength and dexteniy of his 
hands ; and to hinder him Iran employing this strengtii and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper, wxthout iijury to 
his ndghbours, is a plain YLolali<m of the most sacred property.'' 
But it is false to affirm that workmen are allowed to dispose of 
their labour in any way they please, if tdiey be preniented from 
concerting with eaeh othor the terms on whjdi tfaej wSk 
ttell it. Capacity to labour is to the poor what atoek is 
to the capitalists. Now a hundred or a thousand oapatalists 
may form themselves into a company, or combinatioa, take all 
their measures in common, and dispose of their property as 
tiiey may, in then- colleetive capacity, judge most advaaklk 
geous for their interests t-^And why shouki not a knndbred 
or a thousand kboiueis be allowed to do i^e same by their 
stock? Of all the species of property whieh a maa can 
possess, the faculties of his mind and the pow^cs of h» hody 
are most paxticulaxly his own. And to fetter him in the modi^ 
in which he is to oxerciae or dispose of those £aeidiios and 
powen, is a manifest eneroacfameant on the most innolabk oC 
all rights, and can be justified only by mi overwhelimag 



It is easy, kowever, to skow that^ in pomt of fact, so muk 
^eessity ever did <Mr can edst. The wages of ai^ set of 
wwkmen who enter into a ooiid>inatjffli for tiie pnzpoae of 
zaisiBg tkem, must be fa&a^^lti^ below the nateal tad 
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proper rate of wages in the branch of induBtrj to which thej 
belong ; or, 2nd, they must be coincident with that xate^ or 
Above it. I^ow, it is dear thalfc, ia the first case^ or wiien 
wages are i3epi»wed below i^eir naftsral levdl, the ohum nf 
the wiOEkmeBL for an advaace is Int aad rouMwaUe: and it 
would obviously be oajust and flppieaaife to pnevteat iktm 
£»m adopting aiqr neisTiw^ mot infunoiu to (lie nghts of 
oGxetB, whifih they nay thdnk beat itied to fender theor 
daim effeeinaL But a vdaBtaiy eomhiaai^oa anong wodb- 
aaen is oertauly in jm> rea|HBet ii^unoas to anf right cf 
tiiesr maateis. B is a ecmtradietioa to preteod that auytas 
hare xa^ n^i tnr title to the a e raoos of free woKknoain ^ 
event of ihd latter not idai&omtg to accept the pisee,.p&BQd 
then for their lahomc And as i&e exiateaee gf « ioemhiamtimi 
to pmenie a sise^ wages ahows that they hsve not fO'ChoBea^ 
and is « proof <Qf the want ^d all coaofird aad ag^ieflEQeait hft- 
tween the parties, so it is also a peaof that titc w«iiane& ane 
foMy tnlstied to entor isto it; and ikai, Ikovwror kij/msms 
their froeeedings wt»j h& to thcanselwi^ ikef <do aot eseroadh 
on the priarik^ or ijghts <ef others. Kot oidy; theretee, is 
A volwdiazy eamhiBatMMa^ niiaaooai^anied hf imkme^ « iair 
eaaroiae <d the r^glit <of judgfiog lar themaebras tm the part 
<of wscnrkaaen, hei when it k eoiered into lor Ihe i^mfkose of 
jaifiiBg wages ittiataBB auiMy depieflaed, its ohjeeit isfsoper 
and dflsirslhiLe. SW maateos willingly -eonaoot to jaiae 
wsagw ; and "tibe ohiiin of oae -or of a iaw individiials for an 
admoMe of wages k likely to be diaEOgarded ao langas thdr 
IbHowb eontintie to work at the obi rates. It is onfy when 
the whole, or the gneater part, of the wadanen hfllQagpng to 
a panfeicalar master ordeparteent of indnstry ooBBfameAogelta^ 
or wiien .they aet ka that simnitaneous aaanner wiueh is eqiii«a- 
kut to ammhinatiaB, and sefose to eoatimfte to work wiUbiat 
leaeinBg an imsrease of wagei^ that it beefaoLea theixamediaAe 
jaKenat of the matAesn to eompfy with tiieir idemand. AaA 
heaoR it is AhvifMis, that 'wxthaut the eadatenoe dther •ef dvi 
iopaii«nd Bpowed, or .of a taeit and xealioombiaatian, mvAmai 
wonld Jiot be able to .ttbtaiai a i»e of wages by Unir toim 
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exertions, but would be left to depend on the competition of 
their masters. 

It is, however, abundantly certain that this competition 
will always raise wages that have been unduly depressed. 
And it was from not adverting to this fact, that the influ- 
ence of the combination laws in depressing wages was so 
very greatly exaggerated. When the wages paid to the 
labourers in a particular employment are improperly re- 
duced, the caipitalists who carry it on obviously gain the 
whole amount of this reduction, over and above the com- 
mon and ordinary rate of profit obtained by the capitalists 
who carry on other employments. But a discrepancy of this 
kind could not be of long continuance. Additional capital 
would immediately begin to be attracted to the depart- 
ment where wages were low and profits high; and its 
owners would be obliged, in order to obtain labourers, to 
offer them higher wages. It is clear, therefore, that if 
wages be unduly reduced in any branch of industry, they will 
be raised to their proper level, without any effort on the part 
of the workmen, by the competition of the capitaHsts. And 
looking generally to the whole of the employments carried on. 
in the country, we do not believe that the combination laws 
had any sensible influence over the average and usual rate of 
wages. That they occasionally kept them at a lower rato 
in some very confined businesses than they would otherwise 
have sunk to, may be true ; though for that very reason they 
must have equally elevated them in others. This, however^ 
is no good reason why the workmen engaged in employments 
in which wages happen from any cause to be unduly depressed, 
should be interdicted from adopting the only means in their 
power of doing themselves justice. When they are allowed 
freely to combine, their combination may occasion an im» 
mediate rise of wages; but when their combination is pre* 
vented, more or less time must always elapse before the high, 
profits caused by the undue reduction of wages become 
generally known, and consequently before capital can be 
attracted from other businesses. And hence it is clear, that 
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tnrery attempt to preyent combination in audi cases as this, 
is meitker more nor less than an attempt to hinder workmen 
from maiking use of the only means by which their wages can 
be «peedify and effectually raised to their j«s^ level. It is 
leommitting injustice in behalf of the strong, at the expeme 
of the weaker party. 

We admit that the object of the second ckss of yokintny 
combinations, or of those which take place when ike wages 
of the combining workmen are already equal to or abore 
ikeir natural and proper rate, is improper and unreasonaUe. 
Btill, howeyer, it is easy to see, that there is no mome 
vaose for the interference of the legislatnie in their case, 
ihan in the former. There is no good reason why wod:> 
men should not, like the possessors of eyery other yalnafale 
and desirable article, be allowed to set whateyer price th^ 
please upon the labour they haye to dispose of. If th^ com* 
i)inB to raise wages beyond their natural limits, or to enforce 
yexatious or improper conditions in regard to their employ- 
ment, it is all but certain that their combination will be 
unsucoessfoL It may be taken for granted, that the masteis 
wiU resist any really improper demand; and the s%hte8t 
glance at the relatiye condition of the parties must satisfy 
eyeiy one that, -supposing them to be in earnest in their oppo. 
sition, they can hardly fail to succeed in defeatuig it. The 
workmen always suffer more from a ^riJhe than the masteis. 
It is indeed true, as Adam Smith has obaeryed, that in the 
long run, they are as necessary to their masters as their 
masters are to them. But this necessity is far from beboig 
80 immediate. The stock and credit of the master are in 
idmost eyeiy instance much greater than the skock and credit 
of Ids laboorers ; and he is, therefore, able to maintain himself 
:fQr a much longer time without their labour, than they oaa 
'maintain themselyes without his wages. In old<«ettled and 
folly-tpeopled countries, wages are seldom so high as to enable 
Jabonrers to aecumulate any considerable stock ; and though 
'the -soanty funds of those engaged in strikes axe frequently 
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eked out b j contributions from the work-people in other busi- 
nesses, and in other parts of the kingdom, the combination never 
fjAils, provided the masters do not give way, to break to pieces. 

It is also evident, that when workmen enter into a com- 
bination to enforee an unreasonable demand, or to raise 
wages that are already up to the common level, they can 
gain nothing, but must lose by entering into other em- 
ployments to which they have not been bred; while it is 
equally evident that a small extra sum will be sufficient to 
entice other labourers to the business they have left. All 
the great departments of industry have so many closely allied 
branches, that a workman who is instructed in any of them, 
can, without much training or difficulty, apply himself to some 
of the others. And thus the workmen who enter into the com- 
bination, wiU not only fail of their object, and be obliged to 
return to their work, but, owing to the influx of other la- 
bourers into their business during the strike, they will probably 
be compelled to accept of a lower rate of wages than they pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

Many extensive combinations have been broken up by the 
masters acting on this principle, or by their bringing work- 
people from other districts, or other businesses, to supply the 
place of those in the combination. At first, these workpeople 
may not be so skilful or expert as those who have seceded; 
but these deficiencies soon become insensible, and are more 
than compensated by the greater command the masters have 
over the new hands, who, it is commonly stipulated, shall not 
enter iuto any union or association with other workmen for 
the purpose of raising wages, regulating the hours of work, &c. 

The combination of the coal miners of the north in 1844, 
when about 40,000 hands struck for a modification of the 
conditions under which they had previously been employed 
and an advance of wages, though one of the most formidable 
that has hitherto existed, was defeated in the way now men- 
tioned. It was carefuly organized, and had, when it began 
operations, a reserve fund of about £24,000, besides receiving 
subscriptions from trades'-unions in most parts of the country. 
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But the coal-owners determined not to give way, and made 
every exertion to bring miners and other labourers from Soot- 
land, Wales, and Irehuid, to supply the place of those who 
had seceded. The result justified the wisdom of their deter- 
mination; for the turn-outs, after an obstinate strike of from 
four to five months' duration, in which they exhausted every 
resource, and suffered the greatest privations, were comp^ed 
to abandon every one of their pretensions, and to beg t6 be 
allowed to resume their employment, under the same regula- 
tions as formerly, at their old, and in some cases even at lower 
wages. And this, with but few exceptions, is the ordinary 
result of the best organized combinations. 

The substitution of machinery for manual labour, and its 
improvement, has done more perhaps than anything elso to 
put down combinations in manufacturing employments. And 
though injurious to the work-people, combinations for an im- 
proper purpose are sometimes advantageous, by the stimulus 
they give to the improvement of machinery. In corroboration 
of this statement, it is only necessary to refer to the machines 
for wool-combing, mule-spinning, and others <^ the same kind, 
which were invented and introduced because of the capricious 
and unreasonable demands and proceedings of the wool- 
combers, cotton-spinners, &c. They have been completely 
^successful; and have, in truth, not only rendered these em- 
ployments comparatively independent of the whims and com- 
binations of the work-people, but have materially improved 
and cheapened the products of the manufactures into which 
they have been introduced. 

For these reasons, we think it is impossible that any one, 
who will calmly consider the subject, should resist coming to 
the conclusion, that a combination for an improper object, of to 
raise wages above their proper level, must cure itself, or that 
it must necessarily bring its own chastisement along with it. 
In some instances, strikes have been entered into from hostile 
feelings against obnoxious masters ; and not unfrequently the 
workmen are seduced into them by the artful representations 
i>f agitators, in whom they place undeserved confidence, and, 

G 2 
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who make them tke means of aiivaacmg their own «elfish ends, 
-without jcaring for the miseny they may entail on their dupes. 
But, in the majority of case9, a strike can hardly fail, under 
idl ordsDsay oirenmstacnees, to be a stdbjeet of the most serious 
«oneem to wofrknen who httve either forethought or expe- 
rience. And the privwtioBB io whidi it munroidably exposes 
4;hem, form a ^Itroag preenunption that they loe -honestfy im- 
pressed with a conrvietioii that the advaiiBe of wages elanned 
"hy them is medemte 'and reasosttiUe, and thst the strike has 
%een ibroed upon them by the improper resistance of their 
masters. Even in those oases in which wages> are notorioosfy 
depressed below their proper level, woikmen will, if they con- 
«ult their own interests, be shy aix>ut stri^ng, and will resort 
«to it onfy as a last resouiee. 8ueh a proceeding instanEtly 
deprives them, and those Ihot are dependent on their exer- 
tions, of their acGUstomed means of subsistence. In the event 
of their masters delating, for any considerable period, to eome 
to an accommodation, they are obiiged, from iimbility, to 
support themselves, to depend for a while on the grudging 
isnd stinted contributions of others; and when this humiliatiBg 
"Tesouiee is exhausted, they must return to the business they 
have left, or eke engage in emplo^miratits to whidi they have 
not been bred, and whidi are not cox^enial to their habits. 
It is not, therefore, eat^ to^upposethat workmen, when they 
'become acquainted with the real effects of eombinations, will 
"rashly enter into them, and proeeedto a strike, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining unreasonable or exoibitant wages. But if 
they should be at any time foolii^ enough to do so, their 
{.eCPorts will, no doubt, be ineffectual; and besides exposing^ 
themselves to great temporary hardship and distress, they will 
in the end have to aceeptthetems dictated by their masters. 

But notwithstanding the dear-bought experienee of their 
generally injurious influence, str&es and eombmations to raise 
wages have seldom been so prevalent as in the past year, 1853. 
They seem to have originated in a variety of circiunstances, 
partly and principaiiy, perhaps, in the diminution of the 
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supply of labour, oecasioBed bj the extraordinary emigpniioB. 
to Australia:and the United States^ and. partly in the inoxeaae: 
q£ the exports^, and the exaggerated statemanta put forth 
ia relation to the profits of the manufaetorers. There GaB«, 
indeed, be no doubt that these circumstaneea. wcuranted^ 
an inenease of 'WBf^ ; and ^MSf have, in truth, been ma- 
ineieased. dining thelaat thnae or four years. Biit;^ 



wt need not be- snipiflfid that this inerease haa not satii^ieflb 
the exeited expee9i»ti0n& of. the wori^ojde, and< that the^ 
have enteEed,..iik T^aiioBa piaoes, into strilDQa and oambiinatiomb 
to force np wag&» to a atill high^ eleTa.tion. The probabilitjjy 
however, seems to be that they will b& nns&ooesafaL Bui; 
ho^verer the struggle may terminate, it is doubtfol^ deagitB; 
the heavy losaea^ and privationa. the workmen haare entailedt 
upon themselves whether their proceedings will be genecaU^, 
injnrions to the masteis. Ckmaantaiifioufily with the Preaton. 
atriko,. which has involved, tha cessation fromworic of aeveiali 
thousand hands, a stagnation; began, to take, fdace in savesaL 
departments of the cottom trade;, and the manu£actureE% 
supposing the strike had not octanred,. woi£d hav<e beea. 
obliged to diminish the rata of prodaotion,. eithm: by workbg 
;at short hom^s, or by shutting: up: some of. thek worica* AxuL 
henee the stako, thou^ injmiouar to the pactumlac. nt«at»i»; 
whose worknen hav^ entiisL; ^hdrasm. foouL their ffio*. 
ployntent, has been> in the mean lame advoiitageQiiB to> tbfe 
othersi It has removed seme, of tiieir. oompetitonkfixon thft, 
field; and has effioeted that xednction in. the. supi^y- of goods; 
which, otherwise, could onlyr hase been, brou^ity about b^f; ftr 
general agieemfflit among the:mann£actaieES.. 

When^ , ihfflsefiore^ the woskrpaople eii^Joy«d in. the. cotto^, 
wooilen, or other departmenta. of. induatrf, ia an^y pactifiulac 
town or district^ combine ta force, i^ wages 0£ roducse thft 
honra of work,,, they ahould reeoHeet i3aai they are not. the^ 
onlys persona engaged in tiie employment* It- is mosi likdj; 
^^arried on. in many otherr plaoes». And it. iae plain that nothing 
oonldbe more adirauita§pBouff tothe empbyers^in Manchester; 
tha&.ihaithdf competttoffst in. Ptestoui^ Oldham, &c., ^ouR 
be cnppled,. or that the^ should have, the whok market ta 
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themselves. And thus it is that the folly and obstinacy of 
the work-people in one part of the country, though injurious 
to their employers, and ruinous, perhaps, to themslelves, may, 
notwithstanding, redound to the advantage of the employers 
in other quarters. 

But suppose that a combination is not confined to a single 
district, that it is general, that it embraces all, or nearly all, 
the work-people employed in one or other of the great depart- 
ments of industry: this is the most favourable position in- 
which the work-people can be placed for carrying their point ;- 
and yet, if the advance of wages which they claim be one t^- 
wMch they are not fairly entitled, the extension of the com- 
bination will make it only the more disastrous to themselves. 
In cases of this sort, instead of the works in a particular - 
district being shut, they are closed over the whole kingdom 7 
so that our foreign competitors on the continent and America 
have the entire market to themselves, and are enriched, and 
their business extended, by the depression and infatuation of 
their rivals. This is a very serious consideration; and one* 
which the work-people should never lose sight of. 

The latter should also bear in mind, when they engage in* 
strikes and combinations to force up wages, that capitid b not 
bound to any peculiar locality. Manufactures have been driven, 
in more than one instance, from one part of this countiy ta 
another, through the, disorderly and turbulent conduct of the* 
wo'rk-people. But the mischief may go farther than this. 
Strikes and combinations, on a great scale, like those ai? 
present existii^, though they may not drive capital from 
the north to the south, or vice versa, may veiy likely forc& 
it to another country. No doubt there is generally a con- 
siderable disinclination to employ capital abroad. But that 
disinclination has its limits, and may be overcome either hj 
the temptation of greater profits, or by the desire to emanci-- 
pate oneself from the dictation of work-people, or rather of 
the agitators by whom their proceedings are usually directed. 
The extent to which English capital is vested in the stocks, 
and in the railways, and other public works of the United 
States, France, and other foreign countries, shows that it i» 
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by no means so difficult as is offcen supposed to overcome 
the reluctance to employ capital in foreign investments. 
And the more intimate the intercourse becomes among dif- 
ferent nations, the more will this reluctance be diminished. 
These circumstances should not be forgotten by those who 
are contemplating strikes and combinations. It must not 
be imagined that this is the only country in which manu- 
facturing industry may be successfully prosecuted. Many 
parts of Prussia, Saxony, Switzerland, and France, have 
extensive and flourishing manufactures. And we do not know 
anything half so likely to stimulate their industry, and to make 
their competition still more dangerous than. at present, 'as 
the strikes and combinations so frequent in England. They 
not only paralyze the proceedings of our manufacturers, but 
they tempt them to become partners in foreign houses, to con- 
struct mills on the Ehine or the Seine, rather than on the 
Irwell or the Clyde, and to carry abroad their machinery and 
their best workmen. And we are sorry to have to say that 
these are not speculative or eventual circumstances. They 
are being realized at this very moment. Whoever may be 
the really blameable parties, the felo de se proceedings at pre- 
sent carried on, threaten to inflict the same sort of injury on 
the trade and manufactures of the United Kingdom that the 
bigotry of Louis XIY. inflicted on those of France. 

It appears from the authentic statements published by 
Messrs. Bu Fay and Co., of Manchester,^ than whom there are 
no higher authorities on such subjects, that the demand for 
raw cotton in 1853, has increased 1\ per cent, in Germany, 
Bussia, and Holland, while it has fallen off \\ per cent, in 
Great Britain. This startling fact is accounted for as follows, 
by the gentlemen referred to:— 

''The decreased consumption of cotton in this country has 
b^en caused by strikes for higher wages, at a time when the 
general state of trade and other circumstances did not warrant 
the advance. But whilst the consumption of cotton has de- 
creased here, it has increased in America and other countries. 

Circular, 1st February, 1854. 
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and will, we can assure our friends, still furthec increase, i£ 
the tum-outB do not speedily cease. It has, perhi^ never 
been sufficiently considered by the industrious classes of this 
and neighbomzng districts, that they are raising acompetitioii:. 
to the masters and to themselves elsewhere, by persisting m 
the dangerous course which they now pursue. The capacity 
for production in different parts of the world, at. competing- 
prices, is very nicely balanced; and this country possesses tlqW' 
very few advantages over nvaL manufacturing countries.. If. 
an article is for any length of time ne^ected here, or not. 
produced* in sufficient quantities^, it will be manufactured in 
other countries; and a trade once transferred is not. easily 
recovered. This view of the disadvantages of the presentv 
siadkes and labour question, has not,, as far a& we are aware,, 
been brought home to' those most interested in it; we should^, 
indeed, be glad to have it in our. power to convince both, 
masters and men of. the importance of. considering the subject 
in this, light, in order to bring, their disputes to a speedy end,, 
and. thus to prevent; serious injuries to the entire trade oL 
this country^' 

This is the worst view that can be taken of. the inftuence gL 
stxikes and; combinations; and; the desire to obviate it would,^ 
if anything could^ warrant the interference of government for. 
their suppression;- But the grand piincij^e of the freedom. o£ 
industry must noibe infringed, upon. We mnsi take it with its 
disadvantages as wdll as its advantages ;. and trus^ as we magp 
safely do, to experience, and the good sense and better tminiTig 
of the masters and workrpeople,. to lessen the former and. ta 
increase the latter:. Even, if it were ccmceded that it might be 
expedient for government to interfere to put down a combina- 
tion to raise wages above their proper levd^.orto frame in^ro-- 
per regulations in. regard to the employment of . workrpeople, 
the concession would be of no real value to the apobgists of 
combination laws ;.. for the. result of the combination is, infEust,. 
the only certain test by which we can pronounce whether tha 
advttuce of wages claimed by the workmen and the regulations 
proposed by them were fair and reasonable or the reverse. If 
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government were ta refer to the masters for mfannation on 
tite sabject, thej would, most likely be told that tiie beat 
fbnided daim for a rue of/wagesrwas imjust aaid illrfounded; 
sad. if, on the other haad, th^ vf&e to refec to the waEkr- 
men,, who have as good a rigiht to. be oonsulted as the others^, 
tiifi. mojst exorbitaait and unreascHiable demand wonLi be said. 
ti0 be. moderate and proper, and aneh as oonld not be equi- 
tably refused. It is only by the Mr aa|d free oompetitie&: 
i)f'tfae parties in the market^ that we diseov^ whieh of these 
o^>osite andcQ9itradiGt»»y assertions is moi^ consistent witk 
trath. Th»!B. neithar are, nor is it in the nature of things 
that tiiere can be, any d^er meams o£ ooming to a corrsd^ 
ecBickision on the snbjeet*. If the workmen be in the rights 
they will, a& they ought^ sneeeed- in their object : if they be 
wroi^ they will be defeated^, and the injury they will do ta 
tjiemsebres will render iltmn; moi» cautious about again emi- 
Inddiag-in a Eomilair stmggie. Enlighten all parties as> mu0h> 
as you possibly can with regard to the condition.of. the laboari- 
jmg^clasBea^ liie rote.of wages^ aad ^e stat& of industry here 
aaod^elsewhere;. but whm this has heesB. done: yon had bettec 
atop. The: intezfjorenoe- of govenuoBnt in; the- decision of 
ipiestiana between masters ajid their work-pao^ eaxb be psa> 
dimtiye. only of eviL Having no means of in&nmi^ themr 
arii^^ea o£ the real merits ol the case,, ita agentamust, if th^ 
act. at all, neceaeadly aet bhndLy and. ci^esonsly. And ewwL 
if they had afneh in£eoBatiiin,.it would be unadriaable for. thexa- 
til intisrfere, ij; being abundantly certain that evory combina* 
ti0ii for an improper object urU be -more e»fflly and. elfectiia% 
put dow3L whiMmt their asfiistanise thaiQ.witLiL. 

The great evil of the comhinailion kwst consisted^ aa.ahreac^ 
obaervied^ ia the: miBfetken notions: respectii^ their influence 
which they generated in the minds both of workmen and maar 
tersi. They taught than to beUeve that Ihera was one measure 
of jnsticei for the rich, and another for the poor. They efinse.<» 
^uently set the interests and' ihe. fbelings of these two grettt 
dassea in. diieot oji^osition to each c^her,. and did more to en^ 
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gender hatred between the different orders of society — ^to ren* 
der the masters despotic and capricious, and the workmen idle 
and turbulent, than can easily be conceived or imagined by. 
those not pretty intimately acquainted with the former state. 
of society in the manufacturing districts. Instead of putting 
down combinations, they rendered them universal, and gave 
them a dangerous character. For the fair and open, though 
frequently foolish and extravagant, proceedings of men endea- 
vouring to advance themselves in society, and to sell their la- 
bour at the highest price, the combination laws gave us noc- 
turnal meetings, private cabals, and oaths of secresy. There 
was not a workman to be found who did not consider it a 
bounden duty to embrace every opportunity of acting in the 
teeth of their most positive enactments. And all the means 
which the intelligence, the cunning, and the privations of 
workmen could suggest, for defeating and thwarting their 
operation, were resorted to from a conviction of their partiality 
and unfairness. 

It appears, therefore, on ev^ ground both of justice and 
expediency, that the repeal of the combination laws was a 
wise and salutary measure. Until that event, the terms of 
the contract between masters and workmen could not be said 
to be adjusted, as it always ought to be, on the principle 
of free and unrestrained competition. We readily allow that 
combinations of workmen and of masters may be, and, indeed, 
frequently are, formed for the accomplishment of improper 
objects. But it is quite clear that these combinations will, 
when let alone, inevitably cure themselves, and that the efforts 
of government to suppress them, besides being uncalled for 
and unnecessary, would be oppressive and unjust. Every indi- 
vidual who is not a slave is entitled to demand any price for 
his labour that he thinks proper. And if one individual may 
do this, may not fiffcy, or five thousand, demand the same 
price ? A criminal act cannot be generated by the mere mul- 
tiplication of acts that are perfectly innocent. We are not to 
confound the power and the right to set a price on labour 
with the reasonableness of that price. It is the business of those 
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who buy labour, and not of government, to decide whether 
the price set on it is reasonable or not. If they think it ia 
unreasonable they may, and they certainly will, refuse to buy 
it, or to hire the workmen ; and as the latter cannot long sub- 
sist without employment, necessity wiU oblige them to mode- 
rate their demands. 

It will be observed, that the observations we have now 
made apply exclusively to the justice and policy of attempt- 
ing to prevent voluntary combinations among workmen ; and 
we trust they will not be understood as being intended to 
countenance, in the slightest degree, the atttempts that have 
frequently been made by combined workmen forcibly to prevent 
others from working, except on the conditions they have fixed 
for the guidance of their own conduct. Every such attempt 
is an obvious, breach of the peace ; and if not repressed by 
prompt and suitable punishment, would be subversive not only 
of the fi^eedom of industry, but of the national welfare. The 
reason that combinations among numerous bodies are rarely 
injurious is, that the motives which individuals have to break 
off from the combination are so numerous and powerful, that 
it can seldom be maintained for any considerable period. But 
if those who adhere to the combination were to be allowed to 
maltreat and obstruct those who secede from it, this principle 
would be subverted, and the combination might become so 
very injurious as to require the interference of the legislature 
for its suppression. This, therefore, does not really seem to 
be a case in which there is much room for doubt or difference 
of opinion. It is plain, that we must either reduce the work- 
men to a servile condition, or authorize them to refuse to 
work, or sell their labour, except under such conditions as 
they may choose to specify. But when they are allowed this 
much, they are allowed all they are entitled to ; and if they 
go one step further — ^if they attempt to carry their point by 
violence, either towards their masters or their feUow-workmen» 
they are guilty of an offence that strikes at the foundations 
of the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of the. 
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number of hands employed in the manufacture of the article 
has increased at least a hundred-fold in the interval. 

The employment of machinery, and the increased facility of 
production consequent thereon, has also a tendency to raise the 
condition of the labourer, by bringing the powers of his mind 
more into action. Some of the most laborious operations of 
industry — such, for instance, as the thrashing out of corn- 
are now either wholly or principally performed by machinery, 
the task of the labourer being confined to its construction 
(in which he is usually assisted by other machines) and 
guidance. And the presumption is, that this substitution 
of the powers of nature for those of man will be carried to a 
much further extent, and that he will be progressively still 
more and more employed in making new applications of their 
erfiaustless energies. 

Tlie same results follow from the repeal of prohibition* on 
importation, and from the opening of new commercial chan- 
nels, by which produce may be brought from abroad cheaper 
that it can be furnished at home. It is proper, however, in 
the view of preventing any sudden shock being given to any 
great branch of native industry, that such changes should be 
cautiously introduced, and be accompanied with the neces- 
sary safeguards. But, apart from the temporary injury that 
it may occasion to a particular class, every additional facility 
given to commerce, like the additional facilities given to 
production, never fails to add to the well-being of the public. 
Owing partly to improvements in agriculture, and partly to 
greater facilities of importation, the price of com was not, 
during the four or five years ending with 1852, more than 
half its price previously to the termination of the late war ; 
so that, as compared vrith this most indispensable of all 
articles, wages may be said to have more than doubled since 
1815. There is nothing, in truth, either isolated or in any 
degree peculiar in the situation of work-pe(^le. On the 
contrary, their interests are inseparably associated with, and 
promoted by, all that contributes to national opulence, civili- 
zation, and good government. 
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After what has now been stated, the reader will be pre- 
pared to hear that the condition of most classes of work- 
people has been much improved since the close of the Ame- 
rican war, and that they are at present better fed, better 
•clothed, and better lodged, than at any former period. We 
are aware that Lord John Russell is reported to have said, 
in 1844, that this labouring classes had retrograded within 
the last century, and that they were not then so well ofiP as 
they had been in 174:0. But, despite the deference justly 
due to so high an authority, we are satisfied that this is 
an erroneous statement. Most things on which wages are 
expended are as cheap now as in 1740, and very many — 
including all articles of clothing — are much cheaper. Not- 
withstanding the well-founded complaints of the badness of 
the lodgings of the lower classes, they are incomparably 
better now than they were in the last century, or at any 
anterior period. The older portions, indeed, in all our towns 
and villages, are precisely those in which the poor are in all 
respects the worst lodged. The bread, also, which is used 
in poor families in the present times is much superior, and 
in towns, at least, the consumption of butcher's meat by the 
labourers has greatly increased. Drunkenness and immo- 
rality, if they have not been materially abated, have not in- 
creased ; while the manners of all classes have been human- 
ized and softened. The great improvement that has taken 
place in the health and in the longevity of the population 
could not have been realized had not their condition been 
matenaUy bettered. 

At the same time, we are ready to admit that the condition 
•of the labouring class is fax from prosperous ; and Lord John 
Kussell was quite right in saying, that they do not appear to 
!iave profited as much as they should have done, or as much 
as the middle classes have done, by the extraordinary im- 
provements that have taken place during the last half century, 
and especially by the fall in the price of most articles since 
1815. The middle classes have, however, always evinced far 
•more prudence and forethought than those below them, and 
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have, eonsequently, been the better able to avail themselves 
of the favourable circumstaiices referred to. There can, 
indeed, -be no manner of doubt, that the peculiar poverl^ and 
distress whidi ace -always found to prevail, to a greater or 
less extent, among aU sections of the labonxmg classes, must 
.be ushesitetiogly ascribed to their own vioioas habits, im^ 
•providenee, and want of industry. And yet it is true, that, 
however deficient in these resjieets, the work-people of the 
present day are less vicioiis and improvident, and more in*- 
dustrioufi than their predecessors of any former age ; and this 
improvement in their conduct nomst have conspired, with i^ 
unprovement in the arts and the greater facilities of produce 
tion, to raise them in the scale of oivilizati0n. 

But apart from the innumeralde cases in which poverty and 
destitution may be traced to accidental circumstances,' or to 
improvidence, miseonduct, or want of industry on the part of 
individuals, still, as it appears to us, the average rate of 
wages is lower, and the condition of the best behavied 
labourers less comfortable than it might have been expected 
to be. And it is ;not probabty very difficult to discover why 
this is the case; for, despite the favourable drcumstances 
influencing the eondition of the lower classes noticed abo^v^ 
others of a contrary character, and having also a powerM 
influence, have been at work for a lengthened period ; ■ and we 
ure inclined to ascribe to the latter a good deal of what is 
BLoat unfftvonrable in ihe present condition of the industiioDs 
4ind provident classes. 

Of the circumstances now alluded to, the more important 
seem to be the influxof immigrants from Ireland, the greater 
dependence on the potato as an artide of food, and ihe 
employment of children or young people in faetorios. 

1. In some of the previous parts of this treatise, we have 
glanced at one or two of the circumstanees, such as the de- 
pendence on the potato, the spHtting of the land into minnte 
.fractions, and so on, that appear to have been most instm- 
meaitaL'in filling Ireland with what is jrtill probably. a. le- 
dundant, as it is an improvident and a degraded population. 
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But while their destitute condition has compelled the Irish 
poor to emigrate, their proximity to this country, our com- 
paratively high wages, and the facility with which they get 
across the channel, hare tempted them, especially since the 
introduction of steam navigation, to come and settle in vast 
numbers in England and Scotland. At present, from a fourth 
to a third part of the populatiou of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Paisley, and other great towns on the west side of 
Great Britain, consists of native Irish and their descendants. 
Even at Edinburgh, where there are no manufactures, the 
Irish constitute five-tenths of the lowest class, and nine'- 
tenths of the paupers.^ Few things, indeed, could have 
exercised so fatal an influence orer the condition and 
prospects of the English and Scotch labourers as this immi* 
gration. Their forethought and industry have, in fact, tended 
gather to facilitate the invasion of this pauper horde than to 
improve their own condition. Their wages have been re- 
duced by the competition of the famished serfs that have been 
cast upon our shores ; and, which is still worse, their tastes 
and opinions in regard to what is necessary for their sub- 
sistence, have been lowered by the contaminating infiuence of 
example, and by familiar intercourse with those who are con- 
tent to live in destitution and misery. If the character and 
condition of the Irish immigrants had been mataiaUy im- 
proved, it would have been some, though a most inadequate, 
compensation for the injury their invasion has done to the 
native population of Great Britain. Hitherto, however, this 
does not appear to be the case. The Irish immigrants, and 
their descendants, continue to occupy the lowest place in 
sodety, and deteriorate the British without advancing them- 
selves. Had they belonged to a foreign country, their influx 
would long since have been eith» checked or prohilHted. 
And it in not easy to see why a system, productive of little or 
no good to Ireland, and of much evil to Britam, should be 
permitted to continue. The late extraordinary emigration 
from Ireland to the United States has, however, gone far to 

' Geographical I>ictionajry, voce Edinburgh. 
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check emigration to this country, and it may, perhaps, not be 
so great in future. But if it should again attain to anything 
like its extent in some late years, justice to our own people 
would seem to require that measures should be adopted to 
hinder England and Scotland from being overrun with the 
outpourings of tliis officina pauperum — or to prevent Ireland 
from dragging us down to the abyss of poverty and wretched- 
ness in which she is sunk. 

2. We have already endeavoured to exhibit the disastrous 
consequences resulting in Ireland from the general depen- 
dence of the population on the potato. Happily, the depen- 
dence on it has not been carried to anything like the same 
extent in any part of Great Britain ; yet it has here been pro- 
ductive of similar though less calamitous results. Wherever 
it has become a principal part of the food of the working 
classes, as in Devonshire and Dorset, their wages are l6w, 
and their situation precarious. When the labourers princi- 
pally subsist on wheat, or any other variety of com, they 
may, by economizing in their consumption of bread, acquire a 
considerable additional supply of otlier things. But potatoes 
©re so very cheap, that no economy in their use can enable 
those using them materially to increase their command over 
other articles. And when they fail, those depending on them 
are here, as in Ireland, reduced to the extremity of want. 

The reader will not, therefore, be surprised to learn that we 
are not of the number of those who regret the check given 
to the potato culture by the late failures of the crop. On 
the contrary, we incline to think that their influence should 
have been strengthened by legislative measures ; and that it 
would be sound policy to discourage the growth of a root 
which is otherwise almost sure to become a staple article of 
food, and which never fails to exercise a most pernicious in- 
fluence over those dependent upon it. Were it used, along 
with bread, as a subsidiary article, it would be different. 
But it can hardly contiaue for any very considerable length 
of time to be so used j its gi-eater cheapness, and the facility 
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with which it is made ready for use, tempting the poor to 
resort to it in preference to any other article. But this is a 
fatal proceeding on their part. After they have been accus- 
tomed to subsist on it, they become its slaves ; for their 
wages being determined by its price, they cannot, how 
anxious soever, leave it for a better or more costly article. 
It is not easy to exaggerate the evils inseparable from such a 
state of things. We are persuaded, indeed, that the growing 
dependence on the potato has, not in Ireland only, but also 
in Britain and elsewhere, had a most injurious tendency ; and 
that but for it the labouring classes would have profited to a 
much greater extent than they have done by the wonderful 
progress of industry and invention since 1815. 

3. We are also disposed to think that the increased demand 
for juvenile labour, growing out of the rapid extension of the 
manufacturing system, has not a little injured the condition 
of the labouring classes. It made the manufacturing towns 
in so far resemble new colonies, that for a while a family be- 
came (and to some extent continues to be) a source of 
wealth to their parents rather than a burden ; and those who 
could with difficulty have subsisted themselves and their 
families on their own earnings, were rendered comparatively 
comfortable through the earnings of their children. But 
this resource, though advantageous in the mean time, has 
proved in the long run to be injurious. For, by encou- 
raging improvident unions, and weakening the principle of 
moral restraint, it contributed to increase population, and 
Las probably taken from the wages of the adults as much as 
it has given to the cliildren, or more. And in addition to 
this, it made young people be employed in factory labour at 
A premature age, before their physical powers were sufficiently 
developed, and before they had time to acquire any consider- 
able amount of school education. Its effects upon the 
parents were still more unfavourable ; for, by teaching them 
to depend to a considerable extent on the gains of their 
children, it made them less industrious, and generally also 
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less frugal and parsimonious than they wonld otherwise 
have heen. We are, therefore, inclined to approve of the 
policy of the Act which limits the lahour of yonng people 
in factories. It is right that the state shonld interfere to 
protect those who are nnable to protect themselves. And in 
emancipating them from the slavery in which they were 
frequently involved through the selfish and vicious conduct 
of their parents, we are really contributing to improve the 
habits and condition of the latter. 

It may probably be thought that, in referring to the causes 
which have impisded, and which continue to impede, the im- 
provement of the kbouring classes, the pressure of taxation 
is entitled to a prominent place. And if any considerable 
stress could be safely laid on the harangues of honourable 
gentlemen at public meetings, and even in the House of Com- 
mons, such would appear to be the case. P5robably, however, 
these harangues are made rather in the view of conciliating 
popular favour than from a conviction of their truth. But 
whatever may be their motive and object, they tend to per- 
petuate a mischievous delusion, and are in great measure^ 
if not wholly, unfounded. It is more than doubtful whether 
the condition of the labouring class would be sensibly im- 
proved, supposing it were possible, without upsetting good 
Order and security, to sweep off every tax now existing in the 
United Kingdom. It might be somewhat improved by the 
repeal of the duty on tea — ^though now that it is being placed 
on a proper footing, its pressure will soon become but little 
perceptible, which is the case with the duty on sugar. But the 
repeal, or even reduction, of the duties on spirits, ^ tobacco,, 
and malt, would be decidedly injurious. These duties should 
be regarded as sumptuary penalties intended to check the 
indulgence in pernicious habits and wasteful expenditure. 
It is contradictory to imagine that it is possible to improve 
the condition of the labouring classes, by giving them increased 
facilities and greater temptations to plunge still deeper into 
that intemperance and dissipation which are their scourge and 
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ruin. We are not aware that it has occurred to the financial 
reformers of China to attempt to elevate the character and 
condition of their countarymen by cheapening opium and facili- 
tating its con»imptaon in the Celestial Empire. But we 
take leaye to doubt whether »ich a policy would be more 
absurd than to attempt to improy^e the oicmditix^ of our 
labourers by dieapeniiig gin ajxd tobacco. 

It is »fiedliefis« wa pre^ume^ to dwell on the deskuctiTe in« 
flucnee of an iniiemperai;e induJgenoe in intoxicating drinkiH- 
on the poverty, the nee, and the wretchedness of which it is 
the- fruitful source* The taste for tobacco, though in some 
respects leas injurious th«n the taste for spirits, makea n 
much more serious inroad than is conuaonly supposed on the 
means of the poor. The duty on tobacco produced in 1852 
a nett revenue of £4!,580,741. And it is generally supposed 
that, after it has been paHMIy manufactured into snuff 
and cigars, distributed over the country, and sold by retail, 
it costs at least double the dntj, or £9,121,482. So that^ 
allowing for smuggling and adulteration, the expenditure 
on this wortiiless atinmlant may be Mifelj taken at 
£10,000,000 a ^ year, or thereby. And of this immense sum 
more than three-fourths is contributed by the working classes. 
Bo deeply rooted is the taste for tobacco, that in some country 
parishes in the south of Scotland the expeodituie upon it 
equals or exceeds the expenditure upon tea. Under sueh eir* 
cumstances, it would be the climax of folly to do anything to 
increase tilie demand lor tobaoeo. A duty <». it is quite uueau 
ceptionable, and should be fixed at ^ x>oijit, whatever it maj 
be, thai wHl produce the greatest amount <si revenue. 

The repeal os reduction of tiie taxes on the middle and 
upper classes would have no sennble effect in increasing the 
demand for labour. And supposmg it had, it would be advaso^ 
tageous only to the industrious mm! provident labourers. 
Nothing, in truth, can be of any real service to the others. 
Those who spend Sunday and Monday in gin shops and 
skittle grounds, would not be mudii bettered i^ bdng able to 
spend Tuesday in the same way. Nothing, therefore, can he 
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a greater fallacy than to suppose that our existing system of 
taxation has any sensible influence in depressing the labourers. 
The protective duties that were formerly laid on com and 
sugar had in some degree that effect. But since their repeal, 
the influence' of our taxation has been very different ; and the 
labouring class would not gain, but lose by its abolition. 

Ireland is, and has always been, compared with its extent 
and fertility, one of the least heavily taxed countries in the 
world. And yet her population has been uniformly poor and 
miserable. This circumstance wouM of itself suffice to show 
that the condition of a people does not depend nearly so much 
on the taxes laid on them, as on their character and conduct 
—that is, on their habits, industry, and forethought. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TriendHy Societies. '^Savings Banks, "^Adcantaffes of these- 

Institutions. 

The formation of benefit clubs, or friendly societies, seems to 
be one of the best devices for enabling the poor to provide for 
themselves, without depending on the charity of their more 
opulent neighbours. Friendly societies are formed on a prin- 
ciple of mutual insurance. Each member contributes a cer- 
tain sum by weekly, monthly, or annual subscriptions, while 
he is in health ; and receives from the society a certain pension 
or allowance when he is incapacitated for work by accident, 
sickness, or old age. Nothing; it is obvious, can be more 
unexceptionable than the principle of these associations. 
Owing to the general exemption from sickness until a com- 
parative late period of life, if a number of individuals under 
thirty or thirty-five years of agie, form themselves into a 
society, and subscribe each a small sum from their surplus 
earnings, they are able to. secure a comfortable provision for 
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themselres, in the event of their becoming unfit for labour. 
Any single individual who should trust to his own unassisted 
efforts for support, would, it is plain, be placed in a very 
different situation from those who are members of such a 
society; for, however industrious and parsimonious, he might 
not be able to accomplish his object ; inasmuch as the occur- 
rence of any accident, or an obstinate fit of sickness, might, by 
throwing him out of employment, and forcing him to consume 
the savings he had accumulated against old age, reduce him to 
a state of indigence, and oblige him to become dependent on 
the bounty of others. "Wherever a liability to any unfavour- 
able contingency exists, the best and cheapest way of obviating 
its effects, is by uniting with others. It may, indeed, be said, 
that individuals who are members of friendly societies, and 
who have passed through life, as many of them have done, 
without having occasion to claim any portion of their funds, 
lose the whole amount of their subscriptions. But this is a 
most erroneous statement. The individuals in question have 
not, it is true, received any pecuniary compensation; but they 
have enjoyed what was of equal value — ^a feeling of security 
against want, and a consequent peace of mind and conscious- 
ness of independence. The vast majority of those who insure 
their property against fire, reap no advantage from it. except a 
feeHng of being secured against a casualty to which all pro- 
perty is liable. This, however, is a sufficient motive to induce . 
every considerate person to execute an insurance. And, on 
the same principle, ail individuals not possessed of incomes 
derived from land or stock, but who depend for support on 
the wages of their labour, if they would place themselves in 
a state of security, and provide effectually against the risk of 
being reduced to pauperism and destitution, ought not to. 
neglect to enroll themselves in friendly societies. 

For these, and other reasons, which our limits wiU not per- 
mit us to state, we are glad to find that Mendly societies 
have made so. considerable a progress, that the number of 
members of enrolled societies, in England only, is at present 
(1854) estimated at about 900,000 individuals. This is a. 
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satisfactory proof that the poor of England are amautted by 
a strong spirit of independence ; and that the adyerse influ- 
ences to which they have been exposed have not had so 
great an effect as might perhaps hare been expected. It 
should also be reeoUeeted^ that the progresfi of these socie- 
ties has been modi <xmnt«scted by the ignorance and mi»- 
management of their officers, and by the ml difficulty of 
establii^ung thera on a secure foundation, like grest error 
has consisted in their fixing too large a acale of alknranoea. 
At their first institution they are composed <^ members ia 
the prime of life; tibere is, therefore, comparatively little 
siekness and mortality am<mgBt them. In conaequiraioe, their 
fonds rapidly accumulate ; aad they are naturally tempted to 
give too hurge an aikywaace to those members who aie occa* 
sionaUy incapacitated. But the cireniBfitanees imdar whidb 
the society is plaeed at an adranoed period are materially 
di&ieat. Bickness and mortality are then eompaiiitiTdj 
preralent. l%e ooatzibatioiis to the fond decline at the sanio 
time that the OQEtgoxKiga increase. And it haa not uafrequentb^ 
hai^pened, ih&i sodeties hxve become altogei&er bankropt; 
and that the oldest members hare been left, at the ^lose of 
their life, destitate of all auppert from .finuk on which they 
had relied, and to 'whieh they had laigely eontribnted. 

But the errors in ihe constitution c^ friendly aodeties are 
not incurable; and Tsrious elEorts, many of vfhiA. have been 
productiye .of beneficial effects, hare been made hj pri^ste 
individuals and assodaibna, and by the kgyatnre, to db* 
yiate tiie diaaees of ^ir faiinBe, and to ^neonrage their foim*- 
dation on sound piineipbs. l^o Eeports in I82S md 1827« 
hy a Committee of the fioHse of Commons, on the laswB 
sespectmg Friendly Societies; line Beport of the Highland 
Society on the same suhject, and otiier publicatioBa, embo^ 
much yaluable information 'with regard to these societies. 
There are, doubtless, sev>eral important points which still 
remain to be satisfactorify deaxed up ; but, in the mean time, 
enough has been done to enable government to assist in 
plaeing friendly societies <»i a secure foundation, and several 
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acts have been passed -vrith that object. Sucb societies as 
think proper to ckbn the benefit of these acts are bonnd to 
sobimt a statement of their inks and zeguktions for the ap- 
pvoral of the officer (Mr. Tidd Pratt) appointed for that pnr^ 
pose; and in the event of these bein^ approTed foj him, and 
^ ^ tables of pajmenta and aHowanoes appeanbg snitable 
to the jnstices, the aodetj is confirmed hj the latter, and 
becomes entitled to the privileges oonfoxred by the acts referred 
to. These coniifit in being allowed to invest ihe funds of the 
society in goyemment securities at a minimum rate of interest 
(£3 Os. lOd. per cent.), and in the funds of saving basks. 
Sot it is, of coorse, open to all individuals, not sedkJng any 
eonnexion with govenunent, to eatahlidi friendly societieB on 
any footing, and in any form, ihej nu^ think proper^ 

Savings faanka deaerve also tibe warmest support of all who 
are friendly to the unpioveBMnt and independence of the 
poor. The iormation of a habit of saving is of vital impor- 
ianee; and to that two things are neoeasary'--^., &8t, the 
ahflity to save; and aeoond, a safe and eenvenifnt pkoe in 
which to d^sit aa;vings. Now, moat penons, even in tiie 
lowest walks of life, have the first and most indispensable of 
Hiese requisites. Wages aie not deteBuined by the wants, 
hudt by l&e numbers, the skill, and the ability of k^ 
boorers; and, supposing the latter to be about eqval, the 
labourer with a wife and family, and he that is unmarried, 
will each receive the same amount of wages. It ooBiequent^ 
loUows that the latter may, if he dioose^ save aU, or neariy 
all, the sum whieh the other eacprada on his franily. This 
is not a matter about which there can be any doubt. The 
&ct of otiber labourers pnmding for the wants of two, three. 
Or four posons oat of the same wages that are paid to him, 
i^ows eonchuKvaiy that he has the means of becoming; to s 
certain extoit, independent, and of in so for aeearing himself 
against those contingencies to whidi every one is liable. If 
he neglect to profit by this golden opportonity, if he spood 
^ his earnings pn immediate gratifications, and make no 
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provision against adversity, he will be utterly destitute 
should he lose his employment, be attacked with sick- 
ness, or meet with an accident. And though he were for- 
tunate enough to escape these evils, the respite is temporary 
only. When he becomes old and unfit for labour, *' poverty 
will come upon him as one that travelleth, and his want as an 
armed man?^ And to avoid being starved, he will have to 
renounce the society and the freedom to which he has beea 
accustomed, and consent to be immured and despised in 
a work-house. 

But even where the means and the desire to save some 
portion of their earnings have co-existed, the want of a safe 
place of deposit for their savings, where they would yield a 
reasonable interest, and whence they might be drawn at 
pleasure, has formed a serious obstacle to the formation of a 
habit of accumulation among labourers. Public banks do not 
generally receive a less deposit than £10; and there are 
but few amongst the labouring classes who find themselves 
suddenly masters of so large a sum ; "while, to accumulate so 
much by the weekly or monthly saving of a few shillings^ 
appears at first view almost a hopeless task ; and should an 
individual have the resolution to attempt it, the temptation 
to break in upon his little stock at every call of necessity 
might be too strong to resist. At all events, the progressive 
addition of interest is lost during the period of accumulation, 
and it even frequently happens that the chest of the servant 
or labourer is not safe from the depredations of the dishonest; 
while the very feeling of insecurity which such a circumstance 
inspires must operate as a fatal check to habits of saving."^ 
A similar effect results from the instances that have often oc- 
curred, where those poor persons, who had in despite of every 
discouragement accumulated a little capital, have been 
tempted, by the offer of a high rate of interest, to lend it to 
persons of doubtful characters, whose bankruptcy has in- 
volved them in irremediable ruin.. It is plam, therefore^ 
that few things are likely to be of greater advantage, with 

^ Duncan on Parish Bankg, p. 3. 
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a view to tlie formation of those new and improved habits 
which must necessarily result from the difFusion of a spirit 
of frugality and forethought among the poor, than the in* 
stitution of savings banks, or places of safe, convenient, and 
advantageous deposit for their smallest savings. They no 
longer can plead the want of facility of investment, in ex- 
cuse for their wasting what little they can save from their 
wages in gin shops, or other idle or injurious gratifications. 
They may now feel assured that their savings, if they, 
carry them to a savings bank, and the interest accumu« ' 
kted upon them, wiU be faithfully preserved to meet their 
future wants. And those only who are so thoughtless or so 
degraded as to prefer idleness and dissipation to industry 
and economy, will decline availing themselves of whatever 
means of accumulation may be in their power. The habit 
once contracted of canying their surplus earnings to the 
savings bank, they will find tlvit it involves no privation, and 
that the consciousness of having improved their position and 
provided some security against unlooked-for evils, is in itself 
a high enjoyment. 

It may be said,. perhaps, that these statements apply rather 
to what savings banks should be than to what they are ; . and 
it must be confessed that instances have occurred in which 
these establishments have been grossly mismanaged, and 
the funds of the contributors been wasted and embezzled. 
Luckily, however, these instances bear but a small proportion 
to the entire number of savings banks. And it is to be hoped 
that means may be devised to prevent their recurrence, and 
to afford to the depositors that perfect security which is so 
desirable, and so essential to the completeness of the system. 

The deposits in savings banks are very bu^, having 
amounted, in Great Britain, on the 20th Nov. 1850, to the 
immense sum of £31,208,322. But the practical value of the 
system must not, we are sorry to say, be measured by the 
magnitude of the deposits. Advantage has not, in truth, been 
taken of it to nearly the same extent by those work>people 
for whose use it was mainly intended, as by the classes im- 
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mediately above them. Tradesmea and farmers, aad their 
families j and many individuals belonging to the middle classes, 
hare not been ^w to avail themselves of the advantages of 
savings banks; and they have been a good deal resorted to 
by domestic servants, espeeially by females* Bat oxdina(|r 
labourerB, and pariiciihuiy those working by the day, hav« 
been seldom found, at least eompaxed with those now t^enei 
to, carzying their svrplns earotags to savings banks. This is 
much to be regietted; for they are the very elass to whicb 
these institntioni wonid be of the greatest service. Perhapa 
something might be done to overDome or lessen this ^pable 
neglect of thetr own obviooa interests on the part of work' 
people. A nan who will not avail himself of the means in 
hifl power fbr seeuzing hinself againat want, hw but slender 
claims on the. bounty of others. And it w&tt well, perhapit^ 
if the treatment of the poor appl^ng for relief were made 
matenaJly to depend on the ext^ to which thej had availed 
themsdves, when in hedlih and in employment, «f these and 
ainilar institutions. 

• 

It is mmeeessary to engage in this place in any discus- 
sion with respect to the eomparative merits of fiiendly so* 
oieties and savings banks* Both aie ^soelkait, and well 
fitted to promote, the advantage of tl£e hiboniing daases* 
The promotion of habits of aeeumnhition is but ft seoondaij 
object in the formation of a friendly aoeiety ; aad though it 
certainly has that effeet, it has it, geuranlly speaUfig^ mi^ 
less d£^ree than a savings bank. Its grfind object is to pro- 
vide a tecuHt^ againd fiOwre wanHr^Ao guard against those 
aoddents and casnahiea to which all are li^le, and against 
which no iadividnal efforts can ever aiBTord an eiectual pro- 
tection. A savmgs bask is nnqnestiattably iteo a most 
valuable institntion; but it does not aupexiede the oUier, 
It does not give ihe poor man that security which is given 
hnn by his becoming a mj^nber of a well-ooitttitoted friendly 
insurance society. Nothing, therefore, can be more xmrea- 
•sonable and ill-founded than the hostility to &icaidly aoc^e* 
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ties manifested bj many patrons of savings banks, BotK 
institutions are intended to promote the improvement of tbe 
poor, and to enable them to support themselves. And being 
equally well calculated to effect these desirable objects, it is, 
to say the least, not a little inconsequential and absurd for 
those who are the Mends of the one to labour to nusrepre* 
sent the other and to bring it into disrepute. 

It would, however, be unjust not to mention, that though 
some of the patrons and supporters of savings banks are 
opposed ,'to friendly societies, there are many amongst them 
who take a more eorrect and comptehensEve view of the sub^ 
jeet, and who are equally Mendly to both. The advantages 
of friendly societies are nowhere better stated than in the 
tract, to which we have already referred, of the kte Br. 
Duncan, of RuthweH, who was one of the first to promote 
the foundation of savings banks, and to whose philanthropy 
and intelligence these institutioiB) h»re been largely indebted* 
*' There is one point of view,'* says he, "in which the friendly 
society scheme can claim &deeided advantage. An individual 
belonging to the labouring part of the community cannot 
expect, by making the most assiduous use of the provisions 
of a savings banks, to arrive at sudden independence ; on the 
contrary, it is only by many years of industry and economy 
that the flattering prospects held out by that system can be 
realized. But health is precarious, and accident or disease 
may in a moment put an end to all the efforts of the moat 
active and expert. It is under such circumstances that a 
very striking difference appears in favour of the friendly 
society scheme. He who should trust entirely to the pro- 
gressive accumulation of his funds in a savings bank, might 
now And himself fatally disappointed. If he had not been 
fortunate enough to realize a considerable capital before the 
sources of his subsistence were dried up, the illness of a few 
weeks or months might reduce him to a state of want and 
dependence, and cause him to experience the unhappiness 
of mourning over impotent efforts and abortive hopes. On 
the other hand, the man who has used the precaution to 
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become a member of a friendly society has made a comfort- 
able and permanent provision against the sudden attack of 
disease and accident. The moment ,he comes to acquire the 
privilege of 9^ free member^ which, by the rules of most of 
those institutions is at the end of the third year after he 
•began to contribute, he is safe from absolute want, and the 
regular manner in which his weekly allowance is paid him 
•enhances its value. Nor is this provision liable to any of 
those objections, which have been so strongly urged against 
the system of poor rates. Instead of degrading and vitiating 
the mind, its tendency is directly the reverse. The poor man 
feels that he is reaping the fruit of hU own industry and 
forethought. He has purchased, by his own prudent care, 
.an honourable resource against the most common misfor- 
tunes of life ; and even when deprived of the power to labour 
for a livelihood, an honest pride of independence remains to 
elevate and ennoble his character."^ 






CHAPTER X. 

Infltience of the Poor-Laws over the Condition of the 

Labourers, 

It would be foreign to the purposes of this treatise to enter 
into any lengthened inquiries in regard to the principles and 
practical operation of the poor4aws- They were instituted 
principally with a view to the advantage of the poor. But 
by providing a refuge and a support to the latter in periods 
of revulsion and distress, they powerfully contribute to main- 
tain the pubHc tranquillity, and consequently conduce to the 
prosperity of the other classes. Practically, however, their 
influence is of a mixed description, and is in part at least 
unfavourable. It would be easy to show that in countries 

1 An Essay on the Nature and Advantages of Farish Banks, 2nd 
Sdition, p. 50. 
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like tliis, a compulsory provision for the maintenance of those 
who are unable to maintain themselves, is not only a most 
valuable, but an indisijensable institution. Yet it is plain 
that such prjovisioiL being independent of their own industry 
-and thrift, will in some degree detract from that sense of self- 
leliance on which the well-being of every man must always 
aosainly depend. And it is farther plain, that if you make 
the pi]pvision equal and indiscriminate — ^if you place the 
industrious and the lazy, the frugal and the thriftless, on 
the same footing, you can hardly fail to weaken some of the 
most powerful mq.tives to good conduct in the vjijfciLOus part 
of the community, and to strengthen the vicious propensities 
in thos6 thatrSre bad. And hence it is, that inuch of the real 
effect of a compulsory provision for the poor depends on the 
mode in which it is administered. Ttie law says that no man 
in England shall be allowed to suffer the extremity of want, 
and in so far it treats all classes alike. This equality does 
Jiot, however, go for much. H^ peculiar rewards still remain 
to industry. The labourer whplias saved some little property 
■by contributing to a savings bank or a friendly society, and 
who perhaps has acquired a cottage and garden, has nothing 
in common with a pauper, * He is elevated by the conscious- 
' jiess that he has not neglected the opportunities afforded him 
>of improving his condition ; that he is not indebted for. his 
subsistence to the grudging charity of others; and he enjoys 
a much larger share of comfort and respectability than those 
in higher situations wiU readily imagine. But those who 
liave nothing but the >ppor-laws to fall back upon when 
their health fails, or tfaey happen^ be out of employment, 
are in a widely different situation. They are not left to die 
by the way-side, to be starved or frozen to death, and that 
is about all that is done for them. They are deprived of 
their liberty, shut up like felons in work-houses, and com- 
pelled to submit to the discipline and perform the tasks 
enforced in these establishments. Nothing, therefore, can 
be a greater error than to suppose that the labouring classes 
iire placed^' how different soever their characters and conduct. 
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througli the operation of the poor-laws, nearly on the same 
lev ei. And in point of fact, the poor have themselves the 
greatest interest in preventing any snch equalization; for 
were it realized^ good conduct, industry, and forethought 
would no ]onger enjoy that superiority to which they have 
an irresistible claim; and the external circumstances of the 
virtuous part of the community would be reduced to the 
low level of the vicious and the improvident, Impriscnament, 
hard labour, and inferior food are all that the law of England 
assigns to sloth, dissipation, and profligacy. And it is of 
the utmost importance that these vices should never fail ta 
be accompanied with their proper punishment. To make 
work-houses ccHnfortabk, is to pervert them from their pecu* 
Har purpose. The more they are complained of, provided 
they be not unhealthy, the better. They should be places <^ 
refnge for the destitute, but with as little to recommend thean 
as possible* 

It is true that the best and most industrious individuals, 
are subject to bad health — to all sorts of accidents, and that 
they may be compelled, without any fault of their own, to 
become daimants for public relief. And it may be asked^ 
are these parties to be obliged to resort to work-houses, and 
to be subjected to the same treatment as the slothful and the 
disorderly ? We answer, Certainly not. Such cannot be the 
case, unless the adnnnistration of the poor-laws be grossly 
defective. Industrious labourers, if overtaken by poverty, 
should, if practicable, be provided for at their own houses, or 
those of their relatives or friends. The work-house either is 
or should be appropriated to the use of a very different class,, 
those whose destitution has been occasioned by their own 
Husconduct, who are suspected of counterfeiting >«*?. or 
whose laziness and disorderly habits prevent their being em* 
ployed, "Sloth and improvidence dispose a man to live 
gratis (precariously) and ungratefully on the public stock, 
as an insigniiicant cypher, a sordid wretch, filching food out 
of the public granary, but yielding no compensation or 
benefit thereto.'^ Persons of tlm description are the proper 
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imnates of work-houses. The really deserving poor should 
never be sent to them, or, if ever, only in caaes of emergency ; 
and while there, a marked difference should be made in their 
treatment. If work-houjses be conducted on any other 
principle, — ^if they treat all who may be forced to resort to 
them in the same manner^ without any regard to their preyioua 
character and conduct, they level in ai» far as possible all 
distinction bet^i^en virtue and vice ; and they caonot do this 
without adding to the misery they profess to relieve, and be< 
comin^r formidablfi emdnes of demoralization. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Op all thek means of providing for the permanent improve- 
ment of the poor hitherto suggested^ few, if any, seem to pro* 
mise to be so effectual as the establishment of a really usefisl 
system of public educatioiL Much of the misery and dime 
which afflict and disgrace society have thek sources in ignor- 
ance — ^in the ignorance of the poor with respect to the car- 
cumstanoes which really determine their condition. Those 
who have laboured to promote their education seem, generally 
speaking, to be satisfied, provided they succeed in makiog 
them able to read and write. But the education which stops 
at this point omits those parts that are really the most im- 
portant. A knowledge of the arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic may^ and indeed veiy often does, exist in company 
with an all but entire ignorance of those priadples with 
respect to which it is most for the interest of the poor them- 
selves, as well as the other portions of the community, that 
they should be well informed. To render education productive 
of all the utility that may be derived &om it, the poor should, 
in addition to the elementary instruction now communicated 
to them, be made acquainted with the duties enjoined by 

I 
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religion and morality; and with the circumsttoces which 
occasion that gradation of ranks and inequality of fortunes 
which are of the essence of society. And they should be 
impressed, from their earliest years, with a conviction of the 
important truth, which it has been the main object of this 
work to establish and illustrate, that they are in great 
measure the arbiters of their own fortune— that what others 
can do for them is J)ut trifling compared' with what they can 
do for themselves— and that the most liberal government, and 
the best institutions, cannot shield them from poverty and 
misery, without the exercise of a reasonable degree of fore- 
thought and good conduct on their part. It is a proverbial 
expression, that man is the creature of habit; and no educa- 
tion can be good for much in which the peculiar and powerfid 
influence of different habits and modes of acting over the 
happiness and comfort of individuals is not traced and exhi- 
bited in the clearest light, and which does not show how those 
productive of advantage may be most easily acquired, and 
those having a contrary effect most easily guarded against. 
The grand object in educating the lower classes should be to 
teach them to regulate their conduct with a view to their 
well-being, whatever may be their employments. The acqui- 
sition of scientific information, or even of the arts of reading 
or writing, though of the greatest importance, is subordinate 
and inferior to an acquaintance with the great art of "living 
well;" that is, of living so as to secure the greatest amount 
of comfort and respectability to individuals, under whatever 
circumstances they may be placed. That the ultimate effect 
of an education of this sort would be most advantageous, 
there can be little doubt. Neither the errors nor the vices 
of the poor are incurable. They investigate the practical 
questions which affect their immediate interests with the 
greatest sagacity and penetration, and do not fail to trace 
their remote consequences. And if education were made to 
embrace objects of real utility — ^if it were made a means of 
instructing the poor with respect to the circumstances which 
elevate and depress the rate of wages, and which improve and 
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deteriorate their individual condition, the presumption is, that 
numbers would endeavour to profit by it. The harvest of 
good education may be late, but in the end it can hardly fail 
to be luxuriant. And it will amply reward the efforts of 
those who are not discouraged, in their attempts to make it 
embrace such objects as we have specified, by the difficulties 
they may expect to encounter at the commencement, arid 
during the progress of their labours. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has excellently observed, in 
reference to the diffusion of education, that — "Of all obstacles 
to improvement, ignorance is the most formidable, because 
the only true secret of assisting the poor is to make them 
agents in bettering their own condition, and to supply them, 
not with a temporary stimulus, but with a permanent energy. 
As fast as the standard of intelligence is raised, the poor be- 
come more and more able to co-operate in any plan proposed 
for their advantage, more likely to listen to any reasonable 
suggestion, more able to understand, and therefore more willing 
to pursue it. Hence it follows, that when gross ignorance is 
once removed, and right principles are introduced, a great 
advantage has been already gained agairist squalid poverty. 
Many avenues to an improved condition are opened to one 
whose faculties are enlarged and exercised; he sees his interest 
more clearly, he pursues it more steadily, he does not study 
immediate gratification at the expense of bitter and late re« 
pentance, or mortgage the labour of his future life without an 
adequate return. Indigence, therefore, will rarely be found 
in company with good education."* 

It is not to be expected, nor perhaps to be wished, that the 
mass of the people should be profoundly learned. The great 
works, in which new principles axe developed, can neither be 
read nor understood by them. But the results of these works, 
and the truths which they contain, may be embodied in ele- 
mentary treatises, may be taught in schools, and made to cir- 
<;ulate in workshops and hamlets. This has been done with 
the physical and mathematical sciences; but it has not hitherto 

1 SecordB of the Creation, vol. ii. p. 298. 
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beeu done with those more important sciences which explais 
the mechanism of society, nnfold the sources of private opu- 
lence and public prosperity, and of national poverty and degra- 
dation. And yet it would seem that the safety of Uie govern* 
ment, and the tranquillity of the state, not less than the 
oomfcnrt and well-being of the people, must in all eases prin* 
dpaUy depend on the intelligenoe of the latter with respect to 
these sciences. If people are ignorant of the circumstances 
which really determine ihek condition, they must necessarily 
act blindly and capriciously, both in their private capacity as 
masters of families, and in their public capacity as citizens. 
An ignorant and an ill-educated multitude possess no self- 
i^Folating principle ; but necessarily become the prey of their 
own imaginary fears and apprehensions, and of the nnister 
designs of crafty demagogues. It is observed by Adam ^nith, 
that an instructed and an intelligent people is always meri& . 
decent and orderly than one that is ignorant and stupid. They 
feel themselves each individually more respectable, and more 
likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they 
are therefore more disposed to respect them, l^e widest ex- 
perience confirms the truth of this observation. The violence 
and outrageousness of mobs have uniformly been proportioned 
to the strength of the prejudices by which they have been ac- 
tuated, or, which is the same thing, to their ignorance. What 
other cause can be assigned for the religious massacres and 
persecutions that desolated Europe for so many ages, except 
that the ignorance of the people rendered them a prey to the 
grossest delusions of superstition and fanaticism P Would aa 
enli^tened populace, capable of appreciating the services they 
had rendered to their country, have imbrued their hands in 
the blood of that able and upright statesman, the Grand Pen* 
sionary De Witt, and his unhappy brother P Could the London, 
riots of 1780, on account of the relaxation of the Catholic 
penal code, have happened had the people been generally 
informed P What but the ignorance and infatuation of the 
Irish could make them believe that a repeal of the Union. 
would be of advantage to Ireland P Or, to give a stiU mor& 



